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* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
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* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
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* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 
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united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
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Side by side for more than half a century the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 

National Education Association have worked together toward the same cherished goal—the welfare of 
America’s children and youth. And through the years at countless meetings, leaders in both organizations have 
demonstrated the continuing effectiveness of this parent-teacher partnership. Here, for example, at the 

recent Seventh National Conference on Citizenship, Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, president of the National 
Congress, visits the National Education Association booth to chat with Richard B. Kennan, executive 
secretary for the N.E.A.’s Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, and Leo M. 
Cadison, assistant director of public information, Department of Justice. During American 

Education Week, which is observed each year in November, the National Congress and the N.E.A. join 


forces to unite ever more closely the public and its public schools. The U.S. Office of Education and | 


the American Legion are the other two sponsors of American Education Week. 
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THIS 1s a good year in which to recall, and reflect 
upon, the true origins of Thanksgiving. The prac- 
tice of setting aside a day of special thanks began, 
in the continuing tradition we observe now, during 
the darkest hour of our history as a people. It was 
Abraham Lincoln who in 1863 called with audacious 
faith upon a stricken people to offer thanks to Al- 
mighty God “and fervently implore the Almighty 
Hand to heal the wounds of the nation to the full 
enjoyment of peace, harmony, tranquillity, and 
union.” 

There had been a tradition of thanksgiving be- 
fore, beginning with the scenes we reconstruct in 
popular fancy from the days of the Pilgrims. George 
Washington had proclaimed such a day in 1789, but 
from Washington to Lincoln it dropped out of sight 
as a national holiday. It was the crusading persist- 
ence of Sarah Josepha Hale that brought it back. 
And Thanksgiving returned at a moment when one 
section of our land was arrayed against another, 
when the magnificent experiment of our Republic 
hung in the balance, when hundreds of thousands of 
Americans lay dead on the fields of battle. What a 
setting for a theme of thanks! What a time to turn 
aside, enter the sanctuary, “and acknowledge the 
many and signal favors of Almighty God”! 

Yet still we were grateful.- Herein lies the great- 
ness and the secret of our Thanksgiving tradition. 
Certainly we were not grateful for the blundering or 
the inhumanity or the threat of lasting strife. We 
were grateful for what, by God’s help and our striv- 
ing, might lie ahead. This quality of unrelenting 
gratitude is part and parcel of our heritage, and it 
must remain always a feature of our devotion. Let 
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us have the courage to give thanks. For this means 
the power to believe that beyond the problems that 
now hedge us in lies the promise of a finer land and 
a better world. Surely it was this faith that lifted 
Lincoln’s voice, and it is this faith that must lift our 
hearts now. Our world is cleft as with a sword into 
two hostile camps, but the permeating force of great 
ideas is at work opposing the forces of evil. Let us 
therefore give thanks. 

In our own land there are those who are greedy 
and indifferent to the needs of their fellows, but the 
leaven of an awakened conscience is at work. Let us, 
then, give thanks. 

There is always the struggle for power among 
those who seek special privilege and forget the com- 
mon weal. But the steady and patient efforts of a 
great organization such as the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers have long quickened the na- 
tion’s life with a common zeal. Let us heartily give 
thanks. 

If we are grateful only at harvesttime, when there 
is evidence of bounty and of plenty, we cannot 
escape complacency. But if we are grateful, imag- 
inatively grateful, now when so much of what we 
know and believe is being threatened, we are real- 
istically grateful for the greatest gift God can be- 
stow—the gift of hope. 


deitts P firrak 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Parents Can Help 


Bess Goodykoontz 
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Educate Chei 
Children 


Opinions vary as to the role properly belonging to 
parents in the education of their children, and 

the line between what should be taught at home and 
what should be left to the school is apparently not 
an easy one to draw. Yet the difficulty is not 

nearly so great as it seems. Actually whenever 
parents and teachers recognize each other as 
partners, most of the problems can be 

solved quickly—and all of them in time. 


This is the third article in the 1952-53 study program on the school-age child. 


BY NOVEMBER the excitement of starting a new school 
year has subsided. New classes, new books, new 
teachers, new ways are all accepted by now. School 
is off to a good start. 

But here and there some puzzling questions crop 
up. By November report cards have gone home. Now 
there is no one school topic that amuses cartoonists 
so much as report cards. Interesting and extensive 
collections could be gathered of cartoons about them. 
But to a parent there is nothing funny about a re- 
port card. It is an estimate, a judgment, a measuring 
of his child or of his child’s behavior or ability—he 
may not be sure which. And so he begins to ask him- 
self questions: What about that low mark in geogra- 
phy? Does Clarabel just not understand geography? 
Should they buy a set of encyclopedias? Should they 
ask the teacher to let her bring her geography text- 
book home? 

Or what about William in first grade? His report 
card says: “Making excellent progress in reading.” 
And yet he doesn’t really read. Should his parents 
have taught him a litthe—maybe just the alphabet 
and a few words before he went into first grade? 

Besides the questions report cards raise, there’s 
homework. By November surely several million par- 


4 


ents have been told, “But that isn’t the way the 
teacher said to do it.” How to help, when methods ! 
change with the generations? 

Or take another worry—the apparent boredom that 
attacks some children now that the newness of the 
new school year has worn off. What is the matter 
with Tommy? Is he doing poorly? Is his classwork too 
easy? Shouldn’t he learn to study even if things 
aren't interesting? What can be done at home to 
cure the habit of being bored? 

Or one more question may have cropped up by 
this time of year: With crowded classes, scarcity of 
space, too few teachers, are some important elements 
of a goed education being crowded out? Do children 
have opportunities for singing, dancing, playing 
games, belonging to clubs, putting on plays, doing 
experiments, going on excursions, modeling, paint- 
ing, making things? If not, and if there are persons 
in the community who have these skills, what can 
parents do to help insure good programs for their 
children? 

Right here we may as well recognize a difference 
in point of view about the role of parents in the edu- 
cation of their children. Some people, both teachers 
and parents, believe that teaching is a technical proc 
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ess that only teachers are prepared to use. They tend 
to believe that parents have done their part when 
they deliver their children over to the school well fed, 
clean, rested and ready to learn, and with a clean 
handkerchief. 

Other people believe that teaching is an art which 
many persons possess, some more than others, and 
which of course takes thorough study, practice, and 
observation. They can see much similarity between 
teaching children to get along with other children 
at school and teaching them to live peaceably and 
happily with the neighbors. Following directions for 
science experiments at school is like following direc- 
tions on seed envelopes for planting petunias at 
home or using a recipe for gingerbread. Keeping ac- 
counts for the weekly allowance requires that parents 
teach both arithmetic and bookkeeping. People who 
feel this way about teaching tend to think that par- 
ents are partners with teachers in the education of 
their children. 

Now don’t hurry me. This article accepts the sec- 
ond view and aims to tell five major ways in which 
parents as partners can help to educate their children. 


Typical Teasers 


For one thing, parents do a major part in provid- 
ing the experiences that give meaning to things read 
about, discussed, “learned” at school. I know a fam- 
ily in which the children are blessed with a father 
who is a real enthusiast about American history. 
There is not a battlefield, not a museum, not a fa- 
mous landmark in their vicinity that has been missed 
in their Sunday excursions. The living room shelves 
are stacked with accounts of how America grew. 
Dinner-table conversation is spiced with anecdotes 
ot famous personages who live and breathe and play 
their roles in the American drama. Those children 
never fail in history. 

Remember Clarabel in the second paragraph? Had 


‘ 


she ever “seen” any geography? Had she gone to visit 
farms and forests? Had she seen a dam, rivers, islands? 
Had she read road maps and directed the family’s 
trips? Had she met people from other towns and 
countries? Had she had some experiences to give 
meaning to the geography textbooks? 

Some schools don’t leave this background-building 
to chance. They make it a practice to tell parents 
at the beginning of the year what their children 
will be studying. For example, early in the year one 
teacher sent a mimeographed letter home with each 
child. It read something like this: “This year we will 
study about the Indians who lived in New York 
State. It would help a great deal if you could ar- 
range to have your child visit some of the Indian ex- 
hibits listed on the attached sheet or visit some In- 
dian communities. Also, at the library there is a list 
of books about Indians that would add to what we 
have at school. Can you arrange to have a library 
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card for your child? During the year we will have a 
display of Indian arts and crafts. If you have articles 
. .-” and so on. 

In other schools an early room meeting of parent- 
teacher groups permits teachers to show parents what 
the year’s work will include, with suggestions of ways 
to help. Curriculum committees may well prepare, 
as a part of each curriculum guide, some ideas for 
how homes and communities can supplement the 
school’s resources for building backgrounds of 
meaning. 

Another thing parents do to educate their chil- 
dren is help them to see what is happening to them. 
Gretchen in the fourth grade comes home from 
school and in reply to a leading-question says they 
didn’t have reading today—not all day. On further 
inquiry it develops that the children have been find- 
ing out how to get their plants ready for winter— 
using flower catalogues, science books, directions for 
planting bulbs. Is that reading? Gretchen’s mother 
thinks it is and explains that the children were learn- 
ing a very important reading skill—reading to get 
information. 

Dick remarks that the teacher doesn’t like him, 
never calls on him, criticizes his work, isn’t like the 
teacher he had last year. Dick’s father comments 
that his office is something like that. There are dif- 
ferent people to get used to, with new ways of work- 
ing, and different ideas of how things should be done. 
The only way for an office or a business to be success- 
ful is for each person to be part of a team, forgetting 
or minimizing his own preferences and working for 
the whole group. Maybe Dick has been used to con- 
siderable attention and approval. Maybe it’s part of 
his growing up to learn to work well with different 
persons and to be a good group member. 

Caroline automatically leans over to twist the 
radio dials when the news comes on. “Wait a min- 
ute,” says Mother or Dad. “I thought I heard him 
mention the Point Four program. Weren’t you look- 
ing for material on that?” 


Learning To Live 


And so it goes, with parents steadily and persist- 
ently trying to link their children’s in-school learn- 
ing to out-of-school resources and needs. “Integra- 
tion of learning,” the psychologists call it. 

Closely related to this is the application of learn- 
ing. One of the problems most worrisome to teachers 
is the pupil’s lack of time and opportunity for using 
the skills or the knowledge learned at school. Take 
the matter of writing letters. Many school hours are 
spent learning correct letter forms—how to address 
an envelope, how to write a business letter, how to 
write a thank-you note. All right, so it’s learned letter 
perfect, comma perfect. But does it stay learned? 
Does it get to be easy? Not without practice, lots of 
it. Schools have difficulty finding enough real needs 
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for letter writing, and make-believe letters are pretty 
stale. But at home there are plenty of real needs for 
letters—thank-you letters after birthdays, a note to 
tell the veterinarian that Scottie seems to be all right 
now, a letter to the editor to say that the article about 
teen-age parties was useful, a post card to the radio 
station to ask for more plays. And so on. Schools will 
initiate the skills, but homes will help to apply, 
perfect, and polish them. 

This leads to another important kind of educa- 
tional activity for parents—that of analyzing and re- 
porting to teachers what seems to be happening to 
their product. Somehow down through the years we 
have become so used to reports coming from teachers 
to parents that we’ve not worked out the other half 
of the project. Any day now I expect to hear of some 
sort of report card to go from homes to schools. It 
will probably have space for such comments as these: 
“Carl never seems to know just what homework he 
is to do.” ““We enjoyed the books you suggested for 
home reading and would like some more. Animal 
stories would be fine.” “Allen is helping the whole 
family to use radio schedules to good advantage. We 
like to arrange for programs which fit in with school 
studies.” “Nancy is worried about fractions. Can you 
see us together and show me how I may help?” 

Some of this analyzing, comparing, and reporting 
goes on successfully in teacher-parent conferences, 
which are growing in popularity. For parents who 
are free to come to school they provide a comfortable, 
unhurried exchange of information and impressions. 
They may result in a plan for cooperating on next 
steps. 


Shall We Teach Them at Home? 


But, someone may be asking, do (or should) par- 
ents try to do direct teaching? Should a child who is 
starting to school learn to read at home? The alpha- 
bet? Numbers? How to write his name? Or take the 
older child who is very bright; should he be taught 
at home so that he may advance a grade? Or the 
child who was ill a long time, missing school; should 
he try to catch up by studying at home? Or the child 
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who isn’t getting along well, who seems to need more 
time, more help; can »arents teach him? 

This is fought-over ground. Feelings are strong for 
and against. Some people say that real damage may 
he done to children by parents who push them faster 
than their normal rate of maturing. They say, too, 
that parents tend to teach what they were taught, — 
and the way they were taught it, although the school 
program changes both in what is important to 4 
learned and in ways of helping children learn. 

Other people reply that sometimes children reall 
aren't taught—that with big classes teachers some 
times don’t have time for individual children. They 
say that a method which works with some children 
may not be best for others. Some children take 
longer, need more assurance, feel more comfortable 
at home about admitting they need help. And par 
ents sometimes say that they themselves have been 
teachers, or have had a college education, or have 
had experience in working with children. 

Instead of trying to win the argument for either 
side, let’s see how tar they agree—and on what points: 

1. Neither group wants children to fail. Both agree 
that to experience failure is hard on children and 
that it is important to help children do their best. 

2. Neither group wants children to be pushed 
faster than is good for them. They believe that nor- 
mal, healthy growth—physical, mental, and emotional 
—should be emphasized. 4 

3. Neither group wants children to be caught be 
tween the pressures of differing standards at home 
and school. They believe schools and homes should ? 
know and trust each other and try to plan together 
for children’s good. 

4. Neither group believes that learning goes on 
only at school or only at home. They know that 
children are learning all the time they are awake, 
learning many things from many persons. They want 
to increase children’s receptiveness to new ideas and 
new skills and their ability to appraise them. 

5. Neither group believes that all that is worth 
while for children to learn is included in the school 
curriculum. There is much more, so much that par- 
ents and teachers need not duplicate, need not worry 
about encroachments. 

If these agreements stand, they seem to point to 
the conclusion that many children are fortunate to 
have their parents’ help in learning, especially if 
plans are worked out cooperatively with their 
teachers. 






























Bess Goodykoontz, director of this year’s study 
program on the school-age child, has held many re- 
sponsible posts in the U.S. Office of Education— 
assistant commissioner, associate commissioner, and 
now acting director of comparative education in the 
Division of International Education. She has written 
widely on problems in her field. 
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FOR THE RIGHT JOB 


© Eva Luoma 
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m going to be a doctor. What are you going to 


be?” asks one child of another. As the years go 

by and the question “What are you going to be?” 

is repeated in many forms, it loses much of 

its fairy-tale wishfulness and takes on more and 
more practical significance. It is in this process that 
parents can skillfully guide their aspiring 

youngsters to a wise and realistic selection of 

the work that will be theirs for life. 


Thomas E. Christensen 





GETTING 
READY 





This is the third article in the 1952-53 study program on the adolescent. 


CHOOSING ONE’S career is no light matter. A person’s 
occupation not only determines what he does during 
half his waking hours, but it influences how he lives 
during the other half, the kind of associates he will 
have, the house and neighborhood in which he will 
live, and the ways in which he will spend his leisure 
time. In fact there is no other single characteristic 
that tells so much about a man as his occupation. 
Increasingly this statement is also true for women. 
In the next ten years there will be an increase of 
four and a half million people in the American labor 
force, and two and a half million of these will be 
women! Nor can the girl whose first choice is mar- 
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riage escape the problem of occupational choice. She 
must consider what kind of a wife she will make for 
a teacher, a dentist, a businessman, a machinist, and 
so on. 

Most of us face this problem of getting ready for 
the right job twice—once for ourselves and later for 
our children. Frequently we are of little assistance 
to our youngsters in choosing their occupations be- 
cause we fail to look at the problem from their point 
of view. We tend to regard them as adults, whereas 
they are adolescents, still growing toward intellectual 
and emotional maturity. They must make decisions 
affecting their choice of the right job at a time in 
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their lives when many are poorly equipped for the 
task. They are not only unprepared to understand 
themselves and the world of work, but they are ex- 
periencing the stresses and strains of adolescence. 


What the School Can Do 


How can parents help their children to get ready 
for the right job? First of all, insist that your schools 
furnish professional guidance services for boys and 
girls. Check with your local school authorities in or- 
der to learn the answers to these questions: 


Does my child, and every other child in the junior and 
senior high school, have at least two half-hour interviews 
a year with a professionally trained counselor? 





© Cleveland, Ohio Public Sehools 


Does my child, and every other child, have the oppor- 
tunity to take aptitude and achievement tests that will 
help him select an occupation? 


Does the school my child attends have an occupational 
library that contains information about all the occupa- 
tions he and every other child may wish to consider? 


Does the school maintain a placement service that will 
help my child, and every other child, to secure a position 
if he decides to go to work when he leaves high school? 

If you find that the answer to one or more of these 
questions is no, work through your parent-teacher 
association to secure adequate guidance services for 
your community. There is ample evidence that boys 
and girls make better choices when the school pro- 
vides these services. 

ut the school cannot do the job alone. Although 
parents do not qualify as professional counselors, 
they can and should play a most important role in 
aiding their children to get ready for the right job. 
Unfortunately some of them have attitudes that are 
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often more of a handicap than a help to wise occu. 
pational choice. These injurious attitudes usually 
fall under three dictums: “You do as J say,” “Don’t 
take my job,” and “It’s up to you.” 


What Parents Ought Not To Do 


The you-do-as-I-say parents insist on planning their 
children’s careers. Take Jack’s father, for example. 
He was a practical man who acquired his engineering 
training through experience. Ignoring his son’s in. 
terest in music, he made plans for Jack to become a 
graduate engineer—an unfulfilled desire of his own— 
and to attend a college that would assure social and 
economic success. Though Jack complained that his 
family did not understand him, the father’s scornful 
attitude toward his musical interests gradually dulled 
the boy’s own enthusiasm for music. Finally Jack be. 
came mentally sick, and only after a long period of 
therapy was he restored to normal health. 

The don’t-take-my-job parents are fairly common. 
They influence a youngster’s occupational choice in 
a negative way by discouraging him from considering 
jobs similar to their own. The factory worker tells 
his son not to work in a “dirty” factory. The ex-typist 
informs her daughter that office work is the last kind 
of employment she should consider. Teaching, ac- 
cording to other parents, is drudgery, and nursing is 
exhausting. 

Such negative advice is not likely to prove helpful. 
Every adolescent must eventually be concerned with 
the one job for which he must prepare rather than 
with all the jobs which he should ignore. Further- 
more, adult attitudes toward their own jobs fre- 
quently depend on the particular environment in 
which they work. Suppose a teacher is employed in 
an autocratically organized school system and works 
without adequate teaching aids in a shabby old 
building. She has an entirely different job from that 
of the teacher in a democratically organized school 
system, in a modern building, with ample supplies, 
books, and teaching aids. Working conditions can 
vary greatly, but the first problem is for our children 
to find satisfaction in a job that they like and that 
they are able to do. 

Perhaps the most common attitude of parents 
toward their children’s occupational choice _ is 
summed up in the expression “It’s up to you.” Our 
democratic heritage is strongly opposed to the role 
of parents as dictators. Hence many mothers and 
fathers say to their children, “It’s up to you to decide 
what you want to do in life. We won’t interfere.” 
These parents leave young people entirely to their 
own resources. Their failure to take positive action 
about occupational choice deprives the child of any 
opportunities to discuss with them one of the most 
important decisions of his life. Adolescents who are 
trying to choose a career need support from their 
parents, not in finally deciding between alternative 
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occupations but in clarifying their understanding of 
themselves and of the world of work. 

How can we parents best play this supporting role? 
First, we must bear in mind that occupational choice 
is usually not the result of any single decision but 
rather of a whole series of decisions made over a 
period of years. This means that we cannot wait until 
our children are high school seniors to help them 
decide on their careers. We must awaken their in- 
terest in learning about occupations while they are 
still in elementary school. Then when they are in 
junior high school we can begin to talk with them 
about what financial assistance we can give them if 
they wish to continue their education after high 
school. 

All too often youngsters plan to take specialized 
training or attend a particular college that is beyond 
the means of their families. If you foresee difficulties 
in financing your child’s higher education, study with 
him the possibilities of scholarships and loans. Your 
public library and school occupational library will 
have many suggestions. Some parents have found it 
advisable to join certain organizations that furnish 
scholarships to the sons and daughters of members. 


What Else Can Parents Do? 


In addition we parents can, if we will, give our 
children experiences useful in determining their oc- 
cupational interests. One of the popular standardized 
tests of pupils’ interests asks the child if he likes to 
“take special notice of scenery while traveling, visit 
an aquarium, visit a museum of science, visit a fine 
arts museum, wash dishes, mend a broken toy, cook 
a meal, or decorate furniture.”” But how can young- 
sters tell whether or not they like or dislike such 
activities if they have never experienced them? 

As our children grow older it is important that we 
also help them to obtain first-hand knowledge of the 
world of work through real job experiences, either 
paid part-time work or voluntary service. But any 
after-school job is likely to remain just a job unless 
children can discuss how they feel about it with us. 
How do they get along with the boss? How do they 
get along with their fellow workers? What do they 
like about the job? What do they dislike about it? 

We parents ought also to help our boys and girls 
analyze their school experiences from the point of 
view of a future career. If your son is considering 
engineering, for example, he can try himself out in 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, and physics—sub- 
jects that are basic to the work engineers actually do. 
If he consistently has difficulty with these subjects, 
engineering is not for him. 


We must remember too that the best single pre- 
dictor of a child’s success in college is his high school 
record, his scholastic achievement, not what we 
would like to believe about his abilities. Thus we 
must guide our children to set realistic goals for 
themselves. Results of the aptitude and achievement 
tests that they may take in school will help, though 
these never tell the whole story. We must combine 
the facts they reveal with other important data. 


As for Ourselves 


These are the tangible, practical things we can 
do. But behind them, underlying them, is another 
strong influence—our own feelings about work and 
about vocational planning. If we regard work as a 
burden and something to be avoided at all costs, we 
cannot expect our children to have any enthusiasm 
for their own lifework. Nor can we expect them to 
be concerned with planning for the future unless we 
too are concerned with helping them discover the 
kind of work for which they are best fitted. This is 
the major challenge every parent faces—to help his 
children choose careers appropriate to their interests 
and abilities. On the other hand, their occupational 
planning must be broad and flexible enough to take 
into account new developments, such as military serv- 
ice for young men. In recognition of the importance 
of this problem, the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Department of Defense have prepared a_ booklet 
about the armed forces that includes discussion of 
opportunities for occupational training and further 
education. This booklet, Students and the Armed 
Forces, can be secured by sending forty-five cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Most of the square pegs in round holes, occupa- 
tionally speaking, owe their difficulties to lack of 
planning. When young people postpone making an 
occupational choice, they are all too likely to choose 
unwisely—and perhaps suffer for it the rest of their 
lives. Parents, teachers, and counselors must work 
together to help boys and girls, as they mature, make 
long-term vocational plans and secure the experiences 
that will lead them to their ultimate objectives. 





Thomas E. Christensen is director of guidance 
services for the public schools of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and devotes his summers to lecturing and 
teaching at Boston University, the University of Ver- 
mont, or the University of Kansas. He is the author 
of the Life Adjustment Booklet for young people 
Getting Job Experience. 





Work is love made visible. And if you cannot work with love but only with distaste, it 
is better that you should leave your work and sit at the gate of the temple and take alms of 


those that work with joy.—KAHLIL GIBRAN. 
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To be grown up is childhood’s idea of bliss. 
it means—does it not?—freedom to move, to act, 
to speak one’s mind, to choose one’s companions. 
But so many of us, unhappily, grow old without 
growing up! Our life story is one of “Paradise 


Never Found.” Why is this so? Let’s explore. 


LAST MONTH we considered a factor that can be called 
basic to mental health—the emotional power to turn 
the attention outward toward the world instead of 
keeping it anxiously focused upon the self. It is this 
capacity, we noted, that enables the individual to 
do what is called for by actual situations. Wherever, 
because of self-distrust, the capacity is lacking, the 
individual tends to respond to situations in ways 
dictated by his own inner need, whether or not these 
fit the case. Hence he is in frequent conflict with 
reality. 

Since we human beings are, in our very essence, 
members one of another, the kind of sensitive aware- 
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ness that counts most of all, so far as health and 
happiness are concerned, is awareness of other peo- 
ple: the power to sense what they are feeling and 
to enter imaginatively into their experiences, hopes, 
and problems. For the person who can do this a 
large measure of happiness is almost guaranteed, no 
matter what his outward circumstances may be, and 
conflict and unhappiness are the almost certain lot 
of the person who cannot do this, no matter how 
privileged he may seem. The top-level privilege of 
any human being, in brief, is to bridge with under- 
standing the gap between himself and another human 
being. 
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This is what we want to be thinking about in this 
month’s article and that of next month: the power 
to feel with. Since the two articles are going to be 
almost inseparable, we shall do well enough this 
month if we gain a sense of what the problem is 
that every one of us faces as he grows up and tries 
to grow toward other people instead of away from 
them. This is a problem which, for the moment, we 
are going to. approach on the bias. 


Winning the Spurs of Maturity 


One of the oldest and most repetitive themes de- 
veloped by man the storyteller is that of a person’s 
going away from his childhood home, proving him- 
self as an individual, and then returning home. 

We find the theme in a myriad legends and fairy 
tales: the oft-retold story, for example, of the young 
prince who has to go off on his own and perform 
certain assigned feats before he can return to claim 
the hand of the princess. We find it in the tales of 
chivalry, where the young knight has to prove his 
worthiness in solitary adventure before he can return 
to take his adult place at the Round Table. We find 
it, interestingly enough, in the “fairy tales’ that 
thrived in America around the turn of the century 
and are best typified by the Horatio Alger story—that 
of the poor country boy who goes to the big city, 
makes his way there, and returns to pay off the fam- 
ily mortgage. 

When a theme thus runs through legend and lit- 
erature, we can safely assume that its authenticity lies 
deeper than its improbable events indicate. We can 
be sure, in short, that we have moved into the area 
of symbols, that the story means more than it says. 
Whether it be about prince or knight or poor coun- 
try boy, it is about man’s doing something he must 
do to grow up. What that something is, is fairly clear. 
The young person has to go forth, psychologically as 
well as physically, and prove himself on his own 
before he can rightly assume his adult status—his 
status both as an individual with grown-up preroga- 
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tives and as a carrier on of the human enterprise 
from where the parent generation leaves off. 
Beginning his life in helplessness and dependence, 


““the individual, if his growth is to be sound, has to 


come to the point where he has interests, convictions, 
and powers that are not simply rubber-stamp copies 
of those exhibited by his elders. He comes to a point 
where he either has to be himself or be a failure as 
a human being. The transition from dependence to 
independence is not easily made, and many of the 
tragic failures we see in life result from its not being 
made at all, or not fully enough. The old story-theme 
suggests to us how many ways there are of failing 
to work out the pattern of leaving home, proving 
oneself, and coming back to take one’s grown-up 
place in a spirit of good will and responsibility. 


Maturing Is Not Automatic 


Sometimes the individual cannot even pull himself 
away from home physically, cannot find within him- 
self the strength and courage to make the break. 
Sometimes he leaves physically but not psychologi- 
cally. As long as he lives he feels uneasy and guilty 
if his thoughts and beliefs differ in any particular 
from those once dictated to him by parental au- 
thority, and all his human relationships are simply 
a reenacting of the family relationships of his child- 
hood. 

Again, the young person may leave home and yet 
be emotionally and practically unable to make the 
grade away from home, so that his return is a mark 
of regression, not growth. He goes back to seek a 
lost comfort and security, not to take on the role of 
adulthood. Finally, the young person may leave home 
in such a state of emotional conflict that he devotes 
the rest of his life to aggressive self-proving and is 
never able to stage a good-willed return. Even if he 
goes home in the flesh, he goes somehow as an enemy, 
not to assume a legitimate status with those who 
once had authority over him but to outdo and be- 
little them. 
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Up from Dependence 


Here, then, is a deep-running theme in our human 
story. What it states in a myriad languages is that 
the person who grows into soundness is able to leave 
home—to leave it emotionally even though he re- 
mains physically near by, to prove himself able to 
stand on his own feet, and then, emotionally or phy- 
sically, to make a good-willed return as an adult. 

I have lingered over the theme because I want, in 
this month’s article and that of next month, to make 
a special application of it. The human being is born 
into physical separateness from the mother but not, 
we know, into an immediate psychological separate- 
ness. It seems established beyond question, now, that 
the infant, emotionally speaking, is in a strongly 
empathic relationship to the mother. That is to say, 
he takes into himself the moods that emanate from 
his mother. Her anxiety makes him anxious; her fear 
infects him with fear; her happiness and peace are 
converted, in him, into a sense of well-being. 

Thus in the deepest possible sense, the individual 
—every individual—begins life in emotional depend- 
ence. What he feels is arbitrarily dictated by what 
someone else happens to feel. He is not as yet him- 
self at all. He is, without any free initiative in the 
matter, a small reenactor of his mother’s emotions. 

He feels with his mother; yet he has no power 
whatever to enter with imaginative sympathy into 
the experiences that have made her feel that way. He 
feels with her, but he cannot even begin, as yet, to 
stand apart from her and voluntarily extend to her 
the understanding and compassion that a truly 
grown-up human being can extend to another. 

The time comes, however, early in life, when the 
growing child begins to develop self-awareness, be- 
gins to know where he leaves off and the rest of the 
world begins. He announces this first stage of “‘leav- 
ing home” in a variety of ways. More and more often 
he grows restless in his mother’s arms and tries to 
squirm out of them. He spends his days more and 


more intently trying out his own powers. His co. | 


ordinating muscular system becomes a source of both 
delight and new knowledge. The sense of selfhood 
is established as he finds out what he can do with 
what. He begins to explore the limits of his freedom 
by saying no to what his parents ask. He is no longer 
merely a passive body to be disposed of as adults 
think best, to be picked up and laid down at their 
undisputed will. He is beginning to be himself and 
therefore is beginning to know with a new definite. 
ness what he wants and does not want. 

Thus as he outgrows the initial at-homeness of 
empathy with his mother, he enters upon the long 
business—often the arduous, lonely, and conflictual 
business—of building a personality of his own and 
proving to his own satisfaction that the personality 
he builds is more or less equal to the normal de- 
mands made upon it by the realities of normal 
situations. 

If he so proves himself, and gains self-confidence 
along the way, he can then stage the all-important 
“return.”” He can emotionally afford to lend himself 
to other people’s feelings and interests. For the ini- 
tial empathy with his mother—an empathy not of 
his choosing, dictated by nature, and void of the 
depths of give-and-take—and for the subsequent lone- 
liness and apartness of the period of self-proving, he 
can gradually substitute a new empathy that he has 
earned as an individual: a power to feel with an 
ever-increasing number of his fellow human beings, 
not only to receive love and care but to love and be 
loved in a wide-ranging fellowship of mutual support 
and appreciation. 

This type of “return” constitutes the top-level hu- 
man triumph. It is, moreover, both the prime evi- 
dence and the prime guarantee of health and happi- 
ness. Next month we shall want to examine some of 
the stages of feeling with—or, unhappily, of feeling 
isolated—that lie between the initial stage of empathy 
experienced by the infant and the empathy that is 
a creative achievement of the mature human spirit. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Carolyn Hosmer, president of the National Parent- 
Teacher for five years, died this past summer. Mrs. Hos- 
mer’s span of service in parent-teacher activities was long 
and distinguished. Like most members who have held 
positions of high leadership in this organization, she be- 
gan her work in a local unit. Quick to recognize her out- 
standing qualities, her fellow members entrusted her with 
more and more responsibility, and in 1923 she was elected 
president of the New York State Congress. Three years 
later she became recording secretary of the National Con- 
gress. From 1990 till 1934 she was a national vice-president, 
and from 1934 till 1937, chairman of the Committee on 
Congress Publications. In 1936 she assumed the presidency 
of the National Parent-Teacher, serving in this office till 
early in 194}. 
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Someone has said that we admire people for the big 
things they do but that we love and remember them 
warmly for the little things. Those who knew Mrs. Hosmer 
will recall many of these little things—like the tiny sketches 
that punctuated her correspondence and her reports. Had 
there been a long delay between letters? She would ex- 
press her lament on the lack of messages by a line drawing 
—the head of a little girl with drooping mouth and rivers 
of tears flowing from her mournful eyes. This was many 
years before we talked about visual aids. 

Mrs. Hosmer was a fearless, courageous leader who never 
hesitated to speak out on behalf of children and youth. 
Those who now carry on the tasks to which she gave so 
many years of her, life know that another great leader 
has passed from our midst. 
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@ This is not so much a question as a protest. Next 
March I'll be sixty-five, and under the rules of our 
school system and retirement program I must retire 
at the close of the school year. I’m fit in mind and 
body. I’ve kept up with progress in education. Never- 
theless out I must go. What I’ll do with myself I 
don’t know. How I'll support myself and my wife is 
a more important question. Our retirement rate was 
fixed in the days when a dollar was a dollar and not 
fifty cents. 

People talk about using human resources. Is it a 
good use of human resources to put a good man out 
to pasture at sixty-five? That’s just about the age 
Justice Holmes came to the Supreme Court.—A. D. H. 


From the tone of your letter I can tell that you 
are not like a Connecticut teacher I heard of last 
summer. Faced with compulsory retirement, she went 
back to the school where she had taught for years 
and committed suicide. That kind of desperate act, 
plus protests like yours, should arouse both the pub- 
lic and the profession to the need for a new deal 
in retirement policies. It is already on the way in 
business. 

First, let us face up to the facts. Our people are 
living longer. Our society has four times as many 
persons over sixty-five as it did in 1900. Better medi- 
cine, better education, and a better outlook on life 
make these elder citizens want to stay active. The 
rocking chair hasn’t got them yet, and it won’t if 
they can help it. The mother of one of my associates 
—a woman over sixty-five—has just finished a secre- 
tarial refresher course and has been hired at a good 
wage. She couldn’t stand not working. 

Labor unions all across the country are now urg- 
ing business organizations to drop their compulsory 
retirement provisions. Some companies grant excep- 
tions. A well-known camera manufacturer, it is re- 
ported, employs more than 350 people who are 
beyond retirement age. Most of them are skilled 
workers. 

Many other companies are reviewing their retire- 
ment policies because they are appalled at the re- 
sults of retiring workers too early. We all know of 
people who died one, two, or three years after their 
retirement. For thousands compulsory retirement is 
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no gracious reward for long service; it is a sentence 
of death. 

One method now under trial by a number of com- 
panies deserves consideration in education. It is the 
method of gradual retirement. After a given age a 
man or woman may elect to cut down his working 
hours. For a while he works four days a week instead 
of five, then three days, then two. His earnings go 
down also, but usually they remain above the income 
he expects at retirement. During his extra days off 
the worker learns to find uses for his time, and when 
the year comes for his final, complete retirement he 
has already made the adjustment to full leisure. 

I have watched this method operate in the case 
of an able official of one of our great educational 
organizations. Following his so-called retirement he 
joined the staff of a printing company, working four 
days a week. He didn’t get to the office until ten, 
and he left at four o'clock, ahead of the rush. He 
also continued on the executive committee of the 
organization to which he gave so many years. Last 
fall I met him at the annual convention, surrounded 
by friends. He finds old age ripe and satisfying 
indeed. 

One of our outstanding authorities on retirement 
plans, Madaline Kinter Remmlein, assistant director 
of the N.E.A. Research Division, says in a recent 
letter: 


No teacher retirement systems have made (or to my 
knowledge considered) changes in the compulsory retire- 
ment provisions. You know some systems do not have any. 
Most are at age seventy, a few at sixty-five. The sixty-five- 
year compulsory retirement age is in force in systems e€s- 
tablished in the past ten years and in two or three others 
that lowered the age from seventy to sixty-five during the 
past ten years. That was the trend at that time. Now the 
trend seems to be in the other direction, at least in general 
discussions and especially when sociologists are present. 

So it is time to rethink our retirement practices 
and policies. We must keep our eye on the various 
experiments under way in this country and abroad. 
Our laws must be overhauled. You are right. It is 
time for us to think more about using human re- 
sources throughout the full span of life. 


@ My son comes home spouting views on politics and 


various public questions. When I ask him where he 
gets his ideas he says “At school.” Why should teach- 
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ers meddle in such matters? Why don’t they just 
teach history? There’s time enough for children to 
have opinions on politics after they grow up.—J. I. B. 


This year I doubt that it is possible to keep anyone 
over the age of ten from having views on politics. 
Your question, however, goes deeper. It has to do 
with classroom discussion of controversial issues. 

Let me quote what some able leaders say on this 
subject: “Free discussion of controversial issues is the 
heart of the democratic process. . . . Most pupils in 
the senior high school are mature enough to study 
the significant controversial issues facing our citizens. 
It is the responsibility of the schools to make provi- 
sion for this study.” 

Does this take up much class attention? No, they 
add. “Most of the school curriculum is composed of 
established truths and accepted values, but it also 
includes many controversial issues.” 

How shall these be handled? 


The schools do not teach controversial issues, but rather 
provide opportunities for their study. The schools teach 
the American heritage (our established truths and _ac- 
cepted values) and, in doing this, provide opportunities 
for pupils to study controversial issues under competent 
guidance. For example, the schools provide opportunities 
lor pupils to study other forms of government, such as 
Communism and Fascism, in order to teach pupils the 
values of American democracy. 

Then these wise men remind you and others: 

In the study of controversial issues in the public 
schools, the pupil has four rights: 

“a. The right to study any controversial issue 
which has political, economic, or social significance 
and concerning which (at his level) he should begin 
to have an opinion. 

“b. The right to have free access to all relevant 
information, including the materials that circulate 
freely in the community. 

“c. The right to study under competent instruc- 
tion in an atmosphere free from bias and prejudice. 

“d. The right to form and express his own opin- 
ions on controversial issues without thereby jeopard- 
izing his relations with his teacher or the school.” 

Who said all this? None other than the school su- 
perintendents of the largest cities of the United 
States. These quotations come from An Educational 
Platform, adopted by this group after long study. It 
has much more than this. It contains views on the 
curriculum, on promotion, on parent-school rela- 
tions, on homework, and so on. I understand that 
copies may be obtained free on request to Field En- 
terprises, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

I find this work filled with considerable wisdom. 
For example: 

Teaching is the process of giving direction to education 
and speeding up the rate at which it takes place. 


The good school develops educational momentum that 
permeates the home lives of pupils so that they tend to 
live continuously out of school what they are taught in 
school. 
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The educative process operates throughout our wakin 
hours, and although the schools provide an essential part 
of our education (without which civilization could not 
exist) the home is our most important educational in. 
stitution. 

And finally: 

Whoever fails to inform himself, and through false 
charges seeks to destroy the confidence of the American 
people in their schools, does his country a great disservice, 
He should be recognized for what he is—a destructive 
influence in American life. 


®@ You know what a bore school assemblies can be. 
Then, too, there are some that are far from boring 
to nervous people like me when I stand in the wings 
wondering whether our distinguished guest will be 
insulted by the students. “What will the principal 
say?” I often wonder as I chew my nails. If you know 
anything that will screw up the courage of an as. 
sembly director, please send it along.—H. R. 


Let me give you Nellie Zetta Thompson—or, at 
least, her book, Vitalized Assemblies, published by 
Dutton, which suggests two hundred programs, 
Really it should save you a lot of gray hairs. It con- 
tains suggestions—tested, says Miss T.—for all our 
favorite assembly holidays from Thanksgiving and 
Arbor Day to Book Week and Valentine’s Day. 

Here’s a paragraph you can show the principal: 

The greatest pitfall in utilizing local speakers is that of 
scheduling too many because of the comparative ease in 
securing a program. The person responsible is faced with 
the problem of long-term planning, careful selection, a 
knowledge of cultural needs and appeal, and public rela- 
tions. The long-range planning involves not only variety 
for one year but also avoidance of calling upon a gracious 
speaker year after year. 

Are you looking for good programs supplied by 
agencies? Miss Thompson has compiled a list of re- 
liable sources. She has also listed about forty-five 
agencies and organizations that supply materials— 
scripts, films, and so forth—for assemblies. 

Perhaps you are one of the assembly planners who 
are asked by the principal to arrange for participa- 
tion by the various departments of the school. So 
you go to the head of Department X and she says, 
“Assembly! Great heavens, what can we possibly do?” 
Well, you can push Miss Thompson’s little book into 
her hand and tell her to look in the index. She will 
find many suggestions, for this document contains 
ideas for each of the subject fields or activities com- 
monly found in schools. 

Nothing educational passes muster these days un- 
less we evaluate it. (Of course the boys and girls 
will do that anyway with single-syllable words.) Miss 
Thompson comes through on this point also in her 
final chapter. As an antidote for chewing your finger- 
nails sit down in a corner seat and, pencil in hand, 
check the “Faculty Rating Scale” found on page 143. 
Or, if you dare greatly, circulate to your audience 
the ‘Score Card for the Participant” on page 146. 
Cheers for you! —WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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“And Sing of Love.”—Far back in the mountains of West 
Virginia, where the language and melodies of old England 
are still heard, young men woo young maids with song to 
the accompaniment of a dulcimer. Each young man makes 
and carves and polishes his own dulcimer, a stringed in- 
strument which is plucked. When a lad has won his lass 
the instrument goes with the couple into their new home, 
there to hold an honored place and become in time a 
treasured family heirloom. 


The Stressful Slums.—_Among city people mental disorders 
are most numerous in slum areas encircling central busi- 
ness districts, the sociologist Ernest W. Burgess told the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems. Maps show that 
the number of cases of mental illness decreases as you 
move from slum centers toward the suburbs. 


Venetian Transit Troubles—The gondoliers of Venice 
may disappear from the canals where they have poled 
their craft for centuries. Saying they cannot compete with 
motor boats, the singing oarsmen threaten to move to lake 
cities unless granted permission to raise fares. 


R’s for Our World.—Now it’s six R’s that children must 
master at school before they can step out confidently into 
adult life: Reading, ’Riting, ’Rithmetic, Rights, Responsi- 
bilities, and human Relations. These goals are briefly but 
pungently described in a ten-cent leaflet, The 6 R’s, re- 
leased by the U.S. Office of Education for American Edu- 
cation Week. Its challenging reminder: “America needs 
your interest in your schools!"” For copies, write the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Top Secret.—A cartoon in a recent magazine shows two 
small boys standing before a tall bookcase in a living 
room. Says one to the other, pointing to the highest 
reaches, “The two top shelves are on how to raise me!” 


Minus Mockery.—Fear of ridicule, the bugaboo of stutter- 
ers, must be conquered if their handicap is to be overcome. 
To build up confidence, one university instructor sent a 
class of stutterers out on interviews, asking them to note 
how people received them. The students came back from 
their venture reassured because nowhere had they met 
with mocking laughter. 


Desperate Necessity.—It was ten years ago during the 
polio season. Every iron lung in Dayton, Ohio, was in 
use. A doctor told an anxious father at his stricken daugh- 
ter's beside, “She must get air somehow, or she'll die in 
an hour.” The father, a mechanical engineer, seized his 
tools and in that fateful hour built a rocking bed from 
boards and a spring. Doctor and father put the girl on the 
bed and waited. Worry gave way to relief as the rhythmic 
motion brought precious, life-giving air into the girl’s 
lungs. Today rocking beds patterned after that first crude 
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model are still helping polio victims in their fight for 
breath. 


Zoo-keeping Juniors.—It’s a proud day in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, when a child gets his coveted white T-shirt bear- 
ing the words “Junior Curator” in blue letters. That 
means he has become a caretaker at the local zoo. The 
hundred-odd animals there are the charges of boys and 
girls from six to sixteen who have prepared for their jobs 
by attending classes in animal care. They start out by 
cleaning cages and gradually work up to the tasks of feed- 
ing and guarding the animals and taking visitors through 
the zoo. 


Learning by Driving.—Some driving lessons can be studied 
in books, but others must be learned behind a wheel. To 
give high school students actual practice,-new car dealers 
last year donated to driver education classes more than 
six thousand automobiles, valued at approximately twelve 
million dollars. 


Welcome, Space Men.—If you chance to see any hungry 
interplanetary passengers alighting from one of those 
flying saucers, you might direct them to New York City, 
where one forward-looking restaurant is all set to serve 
space visitors. The menu, which is “out of this world,” 
offers a choice of Soup de Jupiter, Chlorophyll Green Pea 
Soup, Guided Mussels, Venus Schnitzel with Mars Pota- 
toes, Flying Sausages with Grav (it) y, Egg Planet with 
Radarshes, and Chicken Rockettes. 


Double Data.—Mothers between thirty-five and forty bear 
the most twins. A mother who has already had twins is 
ten times more likely to bear them than a mother who 
has not. For years the twins birth rate has been almost 
identical in the United States, Canada, and England 
—twelve pairs of twins out of every thousand births. 


Charmed Lives.—Centuries ago large shining loops of gold 
dangled from pirates’ ears. Honest men of the sea wore 
earrings too, and even today you will sometimes catch the 
glint of a fine golden circlet in a sailor’s left ear. Why do 
hardy men of the sea choose such jewelry? According to a 
superstition so old that its source is lost, sailors who wear 
earrings will not drown. 


Atomic Aftermath.—_Japanese women are raising money 
for plastic surgery for girls scarred by the atomic blasts of 
World War II. Leaders of the drive, including prominent 
women writers, want to give the victims a chance for 
marriage and a normal life. 


Winsome Words from a Winsome Lass, Aged Four.— 
Clinching a viewpoint: “Well, that’s my candied opinion!” 
Describing the hair-washing routine: “Every Saturday 
morning my mother shams my poo.” In earnest bewilder- 
ment: “If mouses are mice, why aren’t houses called hice?” 
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MY FATHER used to observe that he had had Latin 
five times—once for himself and once with each of 
his four children. He almost had to have it twice 
with me. 

The subject is not always Latin, but most parents 
find from time to time that they are “taking” some 
school subject over as their children take it. The 
father of a fifth-grader is likely to add and subtract 
and multiply more readily than he did when his child 
was in kindergarten. When the youngster reaches 
high school, Father may even relearn his algebra. 

Nowadays, however, many a parent finds that his 
children come early to subjects which he cannot re- 
learn because he never learned them. When Macau- 
lay wished to be very positive or to indicate that a 
piece of informatiog. or an opinion was common 
knowledge, he would preface it with the phrase 
“Every schoolboy knows.” Macaulay’s imaginary 
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schoolboy knew a great many things. So does the 
real schoolboy today. 

When I went to high school I did not learn the 
principles of the telephone or the deep-freeze. There 
were no social studies, except for an hour a week 
given to “current events” in English class (what cur- 
rent meant I never did find out). The atom, which 
seemed small and unimportant, was indivisible. 

All these things are changed. Nevertheless most 
parents, with their children’s help, can keep up fairly 
well with high school students if they work at it—to 
their own satisfaction if not to that of the young 
people. It is when the son or daughter goes to college 
that his parents are outstripped, whether or not they 
also went to college. 


Looking In on Yesterday 


When I went to college the atom was still indi- 
visible and still seemed unimportant to me. I was 
able to avoid the physics department. Geography was 
a physical science, not a social science. It was a sub- 
ject I had had in the fifth grade, and it dealt with 
the names of rivers and mountains. Psychology was 
still a speculative discipline, taught in the philosophy 
department, or (as it seemed to me) a branch of phys- 
iology. 1 am not sure I had even heard of Freud. 

When I went to college sociology was a young sub- 
ject and anthropology an odd one concerned with 
primitive societies that were dead or dying. Now 
anthropologists study and undergraduates read about 
Middletown and Harlem and Hollywood—dying so- 
cieties, perhaps, but not primitive. 

When I went to college rhetoric, not group dy- 
namics, was the science of persuasion. The course in 
contemporary literature (allowing for the character- 
istic thirty-year time lag) dealt with books published 
in the 18g0’s, but Mencken and Joyce and Dreiser 
and Cabell were the literary heroes I thought we 
should study. This is the only area in which I can 
hold my own, for contemporary literature courses 
still hold to that thirty-year lag. 

The young intellectual of the early twenties is an 
old fogy now. And so are you, probably, even if you 
bear a later date and are a later model. The younger 
generation has caught up with us and passed us. We 
have been so lazy, or so helpless, or so busy keeping 
up with the Joneses, that we have failed to keep up 
with our children. 

Of course, we have the advantage of years and ex- 
perience. Some of us have more horse sense. A loy- 
alty investigation of a State Department employee, 
we are told, made much of a paper he had written 
during his sophomore year at Harvard. Finally he 
was asked whether he himself thought the author 
of such a paper was fit for responsibility in the State 
Department. The answer is classic: “I think no soph- 
omore is fit for a position of responsibility in the 
State Department.” But sophomores do not always 
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understand this, and they are not impressed by the 
wisdom of their elders when that wisdom seems to 
them to be based on ignorance. It does not help 
much for Father to know best if his sons and daugh- 
ters don’t believe it. 

When children are small, we may establish rapport 
easily enough and may enjoy companionship. We 
blow up balloons, we wind toy trucks and airplanes, 
we steady the bicycle, we play Flinch and Lotto and 
Monopoly. But the companionship is the companion- 
ship of play, on the level of children. When our 
children put away childish things, we are unable to 
do so. The failure of companionship comes at a very 
important point in their lives—the point at which 
they are no longer children, at which play is no 
longer the most important of activities, and at which 
the companionship of equals would be possible if 
we were up to it. 


Parent and Child on Parallel Tracks 


It may seem from dinner-table conversation that 
play is still the chief concern of undergraduates. The 
movies and television, baseball and basketball and 
football, parties and picnics and personalities fill 
family talk. But whose interests are at fault? We can 
blow balloons with our children as equals. Can we 
diseuss with them, as equals, the Hawthorne experi- 
ments, Faulkner’s novels, radio-isotopes, the culture 
of the Zuni Indians, semantic obscurities, Laurence 
Olivier’s Hamlet, the nature-nurture controversy, 
Machiavelli’s The Prince, and the Bill of Rights? 
Who can’t keep up with whom? 

In an article on another subject, Professor Robert 
Redfield of the University of Chicago, a distin- 
guished anthropologist, gives an account of a learn- 
ing experience in which he undertook to keep pace 
with his son: 

Last winter, while staying in Mexico, my son, a student 
in the College of the University of Chicago, carried on 
the work of certain courses of that program of general edu- 
cation, and I worked with him, learning as he did... . 
We found ourselves reading the original texts of a series 
of scientific papers. . . . 

The other course for which my son and I did the read- 
ings during this same winter was . . . in social science. 

. . This course is about the formation of American na- 
tional policy, beginning before the Revolution and ex- 
tending to recent times. 

The Redfields, from this account, have intellec- 
tual interests in common. Professor Redfield’s great 
learning does not disqualify him for learning still 
more. The companionship of father and son has sur- 
vived the balloon-blowing stage and has become the 
companionship of adults. It is based on knowledge 
held in common and intellectual interests shared. In 
these circumstances there is no need for the son to 
condescend to his father or for the father to change 
the subject to basketball. 

Keeping up with maturing youth is sometimes a 
stand-by operation, however, in which parents get no 
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help from their sons and daughters. It is hardly fair 
to say that when the young adult puts away childish 
things he also puts away his parents, but there comes 
a time when the young adult must demonstrate his 
independence to himself. He may for a time refuse 
to share his interests with his parents, and he is very 
likely to regard their interest in him or his concerns 
as an intrusion into his privacy. Even though he lives 
at home he wants to be his own master. At the same 
breakfast table with his parents he may be farther 
away from them than ever before—or ever again. 

[he youth who goes away from his parents in this 
sense will come home again, if they will welcome him 
and are ready for him. 

\ny parent can be ready, and he need not be a 
college graduate. He can read with his children, as 
Professor Redfield did. If he cannot do this because 
his children will not, he can read by himself what 
they are reading. And if the children have not yet 
reached college age, he can get a head start. 

Parents who wish to keep up with their sons and 
daughters can find other parents who are falling be- 
hind and with them can organize informal study 
groups. They can ask the local college to help them 
keep up—by giving them reading lists and other 
guidance or by establishing special informal evening 
courses for the parents of undergraduates. Some col- 
leges already give such evening courses for the par- 
ents of students. More would if they were asked. 

Whether parents undertake to study with their 
children, or alone, or in informal groups, or in 
classes, it is not hard for them to find out what books 
to read. The subjects to study are those the young 
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people talk about when they have the choice. The 
books to read are the books that interest the inquir- 
ing minds of young adults—the books to which they 
refer before they remember that it is twenty years 
since their parents have read seriously. 

The parent can easily ask himself a few simple 
questions. Or I can ask them: Do you remember the 
older books your children mention? Have you read 
the newer ones? Do you always know which is which? 
What subjects do your children talk about? Have you 
been bested in an argument with your son recently? 
—bested to the point where you have taken refuge 
in one of the most cowardly and offensive of parental 
remarks: “You'll outgrow it; you’ll know better when 
you are older.” 

Your son probably will know better, but parents 
grow older, too, and do not always know better as 
they grow older. Every argument is a clue to the 
youth’s lively interest. Every lost argument may indi- 
cate an area of the parent’s inadequacy. Every resort 
to “You'll outgrow it” is a sign of the parent’s im- 
maturity, for this is retreat from inquiry. 


Keeping Fit Through Exercise 


Interests held in common, knowledge shared, mu- 
tual respect—these are firm bases for the companion- 
ship of rational men. The parent who chooses this 
way to companionship with his maturing sons and 
daughters may achieve it, for he has recognized that 
they have become his equals. 

Such a parent may achieve much more. He may 
rediscover the joy of learning. He may learn again 
that there is room for disagreement among well- 
informed and well-intentioned people even on sub- 
jects that he thought closed to discussion. He may 
recapture the open-mindedness, the hospitality to 
new ideas, the respect for disagreement that are the 
real qualities of the student, whatever his age. They 
are characteristic of youth only because we have re- 
stricted the habit of study to our youth. If these are 
really youthful attitudes, then only the young are 
intellectually mature, and the first moment after 
youth is dotage. 

It need not be. A mind need not be young to be 
vigorous; it need only be active. Maturing parents 
can keep pace with their maturing children if they 
will exercise their minds—or use their heads—as much 
as the young people do. They may keep up by hold- 
ing their ears and their minds open, and they may 
better deserve the respect and affection of their sons 
and daughters. For by these means they themselves 
remain intellectually mature—as mature as they were 
when they were young. 





John S. Diekhoff is director of the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults. He is the au- 
thor of Democracy’s College, of two books on John 
Milton, and of articles on literature and education. 
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THERE WAS a time—and not so very long ago—when 
the approach to the sex education of children was 
considerably different from that of today. Usually 
the mother would take her daughter aside, when she 
thought “that certain time” had arrived, and seri- 
ously relate the facts of life to her. And the father 
would similarly deliver to his son a solemn lecture 
on the subject. They would then consider that their 
unpleasant duty had been performed. 

But today we have come to realize that sex educa- 
tion cannot be given in one easy lesson. We under- 
stand that it must grow gradually, that it must de- 
velop according to the changing needs and curiosity 
of a growing child. 

Our aim is to give our youngsters balanced and 
healthy attitudes toward sex. We want to help them 
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This is the third article in the basic course of 
the 1952-53 study program. , 


find fulfillment in marriage and in parenthood. To 
do this, we must accept their curiosity about the 
parts of the body, about the differences between 
males and females, about the birth of babies, about 
relationships between men and women as the per- 
fectly natural and normal curiosity that it is. 


Always the True, Never the False 


Sex education actually begins not when a child 
first starts asking about the origin of babies but in 
infancy. A baby does not distinguish between the 
organs of elimination and the organs of sex. Our 
attitude, therefore, toward diaper changing, toward 
his handling of his genitals, and toward toilet train- 
ing really lays the groundwork for later sex educa- 
tion. If we can regard these not as something “dirty” 
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or unwholesome but simply as normal parts of daily 
living, we shall have made a good start. 

Also it is wise to use correct terms for the organs 
of sex and elimination and their functions right from 
the beginning. Nicknames like “wee-wee,” “tinkle,” 
“grunt,” “privates,” “tushy” tend to make certain 
parts of the body and the things they do of special 
interest. Some of us may find it difficult to say words 
like “penis” and “vagina,” but it gets easier each 
time we say them. 

Somewhere between the ages of three and six your 
child will undoubtedly ask what many parents con- 
sider the big question: “Mommy, where did I come 
from?” Some of us do not quite know what to answer 
or how to answer. Many of us have been brought 
up io feel that discussion of such things is vulgar. 
Nice people just don’t talk about the parts of the 
body and the facts that have to do with birth and 
sex. We become flustered, embarrassed, disturbed. 
Sometimes in our upset state we give answers that 
are entirely untrue—like the stork story. Or some- 
times we put our children off, telling them that they 
are too young or we are too busy and so on. Or we 
might go into long and involved explanations. 

When answering children of this age, just remem- 
ber (1) always use the correct terms, (2) always tell 
the truth, (3) answer only as much as the child asks 
and no more, and (4) never put the child off. And 
make every effort to be as calm and easy as you can 
in the telling. 

The questions may come something like this—prob- 
ably over a considerable period of time and with 
many repetitions of the same questions. 

“Where do babies come from?” (“From their 
mommies.”’) 
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“But where?” (“From a special place near Mom. 
my’s stomach.”’) 

“How does the baby get in there?” (“It started 
as a tiny egg no bigger than a dot, and it grew and 
grew until it became a baby.”’) 

“How did it get out?” (“When it is time for the 
baby to be born, it comes out through a special open. 
ing called the vagina.”’) 

Some time later the youngster will probably won. 
der what part the father has in the story of birth. He 
may be told that the sperm from the father must 
be joined with the egg in the mother for a baby to 
be created. 

This is merely an indication of the simple, truthful 
kind of answers that may be given. Nobody can give 
anyone else a formula or prescription for discussing 
with children the facts of birth. It will naturally be 
different in different situations. Do not worry if you 
feel you have made some errors in talking with your 
child. The important thing all along is for your child 
to know that he can discuss these matters with you, 
that he is free to come to you with questions on the 
subject. If he has this confidence in you, there will 
be many chances to correct past errors and to build 
healthy sex attitudes. If you put him off or invent 
stories that are untrue he is likely to try to get in- 
formation elsewhere. This information may be half 
true, completely false, or presented in a vulgar or 
undesirable manner. 


“‘Male and Female Created He Them” 


We all know how curious children are in these 
early years. We are constantly being bombarded by 
what’s, how’s, why’s, where’s, who’s. And every child 
is normally curious about his own body, too. Be- 
tween the ages of three and six, children will usually 
examine and play with their genitals. This is quite 
normal for that age. It is not injurious either physi- 
cally or mentally. The only harm to the child is the 
guilt that he may feel if he is scolded, threatened, 
punished, or restrained and the far-reaching anxiety 
that may result. 

Youngsters are also curious about other children’s 
bodies, about the differences between boys and girls. 
They want to know if children of the same sex are 
made the same way they are. Under the age of seven 
it is a good thing for children to be able to see other 
children in the nude. It is reassuring for them to 


know that all girls are built alike and all boys are 


built alike. And they will know that there is a dif- 
ference between boys and girls. 

You may ask why this is important. For one thing, 
we want to help our children to accept themselves 
as boys or as girls. And we want them to know, too, 
that the world is made up of boys and girls, men 
and women. We want them to feel that both sexes 
are equally valued, that this is a good arrangement. 
We want them to feel loved and wanted so that they 
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will grow up to be adults who can both give and 
accept love. All this is part of sex education. 

It is not only our approach to children, but our 
example as well, that strongly influences the develop- 
ment of sound sex attitudes. From the age of approxi- 
mately six to age eleven the child will appear out- 
wardly to have no great interest in the opposite sex 
or in the subject of sex. But he is probably talking 
about it with his friends—and watching us too. He 
will gain a good deal of his feeling about the rela- 
tionships of men and women from observing his par- 
ents. Both girls and boys must acquire clear-cut 
ideals of masculinity and femininity. They must be 
able to feel that there is love, warmth, and mutual 
respect between husbands and wives. It is up to us as 
parents to try to provide that example. 

During this period we will want to tell our daugh- 
ters about menstruation. Too often this is referred 
to as “the curse,” “being unwell,” or the like. But 
menstruation is neither a curse nor an illness; it is 
an indication of maturity and womanhood—a prep- 
aration for motherhood. Girls approaching adoles- 
cence should be given a positive feeling about men- 
struation—that it is the sign of growing up and that 
it is also the sign of a healthy body. They should 
know that every month an egg is discharged from an 
ovary. If the egg is not fertilized, blood carrying 
nourishment for a possible baby is cast out of the 
body. That is why women menstruate each month. 
A new supply of blood is provided monthly and is 
expelled from the body when it is not used. 

Boys also want to know about menstruation, and 
they should know about it too. They should also 
know about the nocturnal emissions that they will 
have later on in adolescence. These discharges of 
sperm and seminal fluid are not regular, however, 
occurring only now and then. If boys are not pre- 
pared ahead of time, they may worry about these 
emissions and imagine all sorts of dread things about 
them. And they may feel too upset and embarrassed 
to discuss the subject with their parents. 

Some youngsters will continue to come to their 
parents with their questions, especially if we have 
made them feel free to do so. But others at this stage 
may not. Seeing pregnant animals, observing farm 
life, welcoming home a new baby, or reading some 
good book on reproduction—these may help open the 
way for discussions. 


On the Road fo Maturity 


As girls and boys approach adolescence they begin 
to find interest in the opposite sex. (Exactly when this 
will occur it is not possible to say, as children mature 
at different ages. In general, though, girls mature 
earlier than boys.) Adolescents will begin to have 
strange feelings that they never had before. Their 
bodies and the whole subject of sex will take on new 
meaning. 


> 
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Talking to them now seems even more difficult. 
One reason is that adolescents often turn away from 
their parents in trying to find independence. And 
another reason is that we may feel that discussing 
sex impulses and sex drives is too personal, too 
delicate. 

But we must reassure these young people about 
the sexual feelings that they are experiencing. They 
should know that these are normal and natural feel- 
ings, that it is normal and natural and good for men 
and women to love one another, that their parents 
too had the same feelings, doubts, and apprehensions. 
Accenting the right values, moral and spiritual, is 
important at this stage too. They become more real 
to the adolescent because they are more directly re- 
lated to the problems that cenfront him. 


Outlets and Safeguards 


It is desirable and necessary for boys and girls to 
associate with one another during adolescence. But 
how can we protect them from having experiences 
that may make them feel guilty and anxious or that 
may harm themselves and others? What outlets can 
we give them which will help somewhat to divert 
these strong impulses and make use of them in other 
ways? 

We parents, as members of a community, should 
see that our boys and girls have ample opportunities 
for playing together and working together. Square 
dancing and social dancing, athletic contests, dra- 
matics, hikes, picnics, bicycling, skating—all provide 
good recreational outlets. If the young people attend 
a coeducational school there are many chances for 
working together on various clubs, on a newspaper, 
on debating teams, and on other school projects. In 
this respect the teacher can do a great deal. If the 
school is not coeducational, then school, parents, and 
community must try to provide healthy opportunities 
for girls and boys, to work and play together under 
adult supervision. 

Some parents fear that the effects of sex education 
may be harmful. Just the contrary is true. It has been 
proved that harm is more likely to come to the child 
who has had the wrong kind of education or no edu- 
cation at all on the subject than to the child who 
has been given sympathetic, intelligent help. 

Throughout our sex teaching our aim should be 
to give youngsters the healthiest possible outlook 
and attitude toward sex. In this way we can help to 
assure for them the deepest kind of satisfaction and 
fulfillment as husbands and wives, as fathers and 
mothers. 





Jean Seligmann, specialist in sex education for chil- 
dren, has collaborated with her husband, Milton I. 
Levine, M.D., on two of the best known books in 
this field, The Wonder of Life and A Baby Is Born. 
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Civilization? 


Margaret Culkin Banning 


The time has come when every believer in 
democracy must declare himself on the greatest of 
all issues—the preservation of the civilized world. 
The role of parents and teachers in this drama is 
more than impressive; from the point of view 

of history it is epic. For civilization is no theory 
but an achievement, not static but perpetually 
rising and expanding, and to it every nation 

must contribute now and forever. 


DURING the blitzing of England in World War II, I 
received a letter from a friend of mine, a doctor in 
Sussex. She was working ceaselessly and desperately, 
night and day, for she lived in a little Sussex prov- 
ince where she had taken over all the work of the 
doctors who had been called into service. She wrote 
me about what had been happening in England and 
about the blitzes. Then she added a question at the 
close of the letter: ‘And when do you expect the end 
of our civilization?” 

I never forgot that question and what it implied, 
especially as my friend died of overwork and strain 
a little later. I hope she did not die in despair of 
the world’s survival. Nor do I expect the end of our 
civilization. Its roots are in the souls of men. But I 
think it needs many more defenders and advocates 
than it has at present. It needs men and women of 
great courage and optimism, in our homes as well as 
on our public platforms. It needs them in our schools 
if this civilization is going to be defended by our 
children in the years to come. 

We know that civilizations have been destroyed. 
There is precedent for it. They can be destroyed in 
two ways—by conquest from without or by erosion 
from within. Recently in South America I visited an 
old Inca museum, and there I was reminded what a 
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fine, well-working civilization that was in many ways. 
Yet now there remained only some beautiful clay 
utensils, linens, and other relics of craftsmanship. 
I was told of the customs and principles of the Incas, 
how they set apart food and acreage for the com- 
munity and how strongly they held to the great 
principle of each man’s sharing with his brother. 
But that whole civilization was wiped out because 
another one—the Spanish—came in and destroyed it. 
The same thing has happened elsewhere. Greece and 
Rome fell too, and though much remains of their 
literature, art, and architecture, much is lost to the 
world forever. 

But a civilization can also be destroyed internally 
by the corruption of ideals. We are making great and 
costly efforts to insure that our country will not be 
overrun or annihilated by hostile forces from with- 
out, but it is equally important to make sure that 
we are not to be destroyed from within. I do not 
mean by deliberate treason; that is not our greatest 
danger. Our greatest danger lies in our own betrayal 
of principles and corruption of practice, whether 
conscious or unconscious, and in the complacent 
assumption that civilization—in America, at least—is 
secure whether we make any effort to keep it so or 
not. 
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History proves that there are no static civilizations. 
As soon as a civilization becomes stagnant, it rots. It 
js the ambitions and the behavior of a people that 
build a national culture, and to understand and pro- 
tect our American civilization we must be constantly 
aware of our own ambitions and behavior. And we 
must be aware of them in the light of our present 
high state of development and social consciousness. 
The ambitions and standards of our pioneer fore- 
fathers alone cannot serve as guides in the modern 
world. Changes of too much significance have taken 
place, the greatest and the quickest the world has 
ever known. 


Aftermath and Awakening 


What has brought about these changes? As we look 
back from our present vantage point there seem to 
be three axes around which all major events have 
revolved: first, the two world wars, with their arming 
and destruction, their great cost, and their effects on 
the young men and women who were drawn into 
them; second, the unceasing effort, during those same 
years, to set up a machinery that will keep peace in 
the world; and third, the reorientation of nearly all 
human societies in the western world with regard to 
social distinctions. Thirty-five years ago Russia had 
a czar, Italy a king, Austria an emperor, Germany a 
Kaiser, and there was a great throng of princes whom 
everyone took seriously. Today not only the people 
who occupied these places but the places themselves 
are gone, and gone forever. Someone has said that 
only five kings can still be sure of their crowns today 
—the kings of spades, hearts, diamonds, clubs, and 
England! But the crown of England, though “safe,” 
is now little more than a tradition, and England it- 
self is heavily socialized. 

As for Germany, in 1936 I attended the Olympic 
games there with my children and saw Hitler, Goeb- 
bels, and Goering in a box near us. Only ten years 
later I saw Goering on trial for his life; Hitler was 
dead, leaving ruin and chaos behind him. Whatever 
the future of Germany is to be, it will be a new 
growth, a new kind of ambition, almost unrelated to 
the past. 

Only Spain, of all the once great European mon- 
archies, tries to keep to class lines and old habits of 
living. In the rest of Europe the past has largely been 
discarded, and even in the United States we have 
swerved from our former ambitions toward new ones 
that are better fitted to the actual possibilities of 
the future. 

Probably in the years to come there will be fewer 
very rich families and large inheritances. Family in- 
come will be based on earning power and insurance 
rather than inheritance. The income will be distrib- 
uted among more members of the family, because 
men and women will both be working. And the 
energy and ability that once went into the accumula- 
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tion of personal fortunes will be released toward 
building up America’s new ambitions. 


Quo Vadis? 


What are these ambitions? The first is safety, with- 
out which we cannot advance. Battle, murder, and 
sudden death are a great deal closer to us than ever 
before. Second, we want security, which means more, 
of course, than personal physical safety. Security 
means a job, an opportunity to exercise our own 
ability and talent, some protection against misadven- 
ture, and the self-respect that comes with earning. 
Third, we want the satisfaction of self-fulfillment. 
We want to be ourselves—a good cook, movie star, 
senator, or doctor. This ambition may not be as 
nearly universal as the first two, but there is plenty 
of it to prove that the desire for individual excel- 
lence is not dead. Our fourth ambition is to learn, to 
know more. At its lowest level it is represented by 
listening curiously to a quiz program, by wanting to 
know the answers. At the higher levels it is the surge 
toward education, adult education no less than that 
of children and youth. 

Not one of these ambitions is new. What is new is 
the emphasis placed on them as against the earlier 
ambitions to accumulate, to dominate, and to rule. 
And what is newest of all is the universality of these 
ambitions, which is proof in itself of the strides our 
democracy has made. 

A fifth strong element is more of a desire than an 
ambition, a desire for something to tie to—a faith, a 
belief, a spiritual tower of strength and confidence. 
This desire is shared by the young and the mature 
alike. And rightly so, for without it the achievement 
of our other goals would become much more difficult 
if not impossible. 

That we have already made progress in these direc- 
tions is evident in our good American homes, in our 
schools, in our parent-teacher groups. But our civili- 
zation is challenged by another way of life that is 
tyrannical, illiberal, and covetous, and yet presumes 
to consider itself superior to our own. 

It may seem incredible that anyone can believe so 
preposterous a claim, but the hard fact is that 
America is suspect and criticized in other countries 
today. An eminent geographer from the University 
of Syracuse, after a recent trip around the world, 
said that there are only two nations, Turkey and 
Greece, in which our popularity is not at a very 
low ebb. 

An American abroad meets with a certain quiet 
withdrawal, almost a hostile attitude, from people 
of other lands. They say of us that we are greedy, 
materialistic, and imperialistic, that we quarrel con- 
stantly among ourselves. A false picture, certainly, 
but we must remember that America’s homes, Amer- 
ica’s schools, the vast scope of America’s volunteer 
social care for its people are scarcely known to the 
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peoples of other nations. We have not done a good 
job of exporting our ideals. Our civilization is so im- 
perfectly explained and so badly understood abroad 
that there is danger that other countries may accept 
the kind of leadership and examples which can only 
lead them to destruction. 

Now what can we do about it? Many things are 
being done. The exchange of students and teachers, 
for instance, is a great help. Travel, on the other 
hand, may either aid or defeat our purpose. It can- 
not be denied that our tourist manners leave much 
to be desired. People who are worthy, good citizens 
at home can and do act outrageously abroad; they 
seem to think themselves invisible. If a girl from 
Duluth behaves very badly in Paris, we cannot ex- 
pect the French to know that she comes from a home 
that would never countenance such behavior. It is 
surely not beyond our power to educate the Ameri- 
can people to respect the customs and traditions of 
the land they visit, to impress on every traveler his 
duty to represent his own kind of life, his own 
civilization. 


First Principles 


Our main effort, of course, should be toward ful- 
fillment of the first ambition, peace. Here, too, we 
have certain habits and tendencies that are detri- 
mental. We let ourselves be caught in the current 
fear and despair that hangs like a fog over the 
world today, and every time we do so we strike a 
blow at our civilization from within. We are wor- 
ried and angry when we are misunderstood, but the 
propaganda that is being built up against us will fail 
if we are really faithful to our own ambition. 

We must realize the great force of hostile propa- 
ganda and give it the lie by our obvious standards 
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of behavior both at home and abroad. Those who 
are consciously subversive can be found and dealt 
with, but many who are not conscious of being sub. 
versive are helping to destroy their own way of life, 
They do it by continuing to deplore it, by continu. 
ing to contrast it with the past, by seeing only the { 
peril and not the hope of the future, by saying things 
“couldn't be worse,” and by saying all those things 
in the hearing of children. Why should children | 
grow up to defend what their parents insist is no | 
good and getting worse by the moment? Patriotism 
is love for one’s country—for what it has achieved in 
spite of its handicaps, faults, and failures. But how 
many children are told this in their homes? How 
many are told instead that the country is on the 
rocks, that the world is going to the dogs? 

For none of these things are true. There is a vast 
awakening, a push toward something far better than 
the past. The western world has grown humbler and 
wiser in my own lifetime. It has rejected ignorance, 
vice, unnecessary poverty, curable disease; it has 
colonized, lent, and taught. Progress in education has | 
been amazing. A great measure of safety, security, 





Neh Ha ' } Ww 
and individual opportunity has been achieved. In | li 
spite of war, political fumblings, and disappoint. | . 
ment, the world is better for more people today than - 


ever before. And life in America has riches and re- 
assurances in an abundance that no other land in the d 
world can offer. We who would support our civiliza- 


| = 
tion must believe in our own country and tell it so, , 
as if it were a woman who needs to be told she is * 
loved. \ f 
In sum, the preservation of our civilization de- 
pends first of all on recognizing our assets and re- ‘ 
sources; then on providing equal and good oppor. | , 
tunity for study and work, resisting all impulses to =: 
panic, encouraging all means of mass communica- ‘ 
tion and instruction, promoting high standards of ‘ 
art and literature, eliminating reasonless prejudice, 
working for a stable economy, discounting libels on , 
our own country, and blending all these efforts into I 
a common civilization that will have for its final | 
purpose the development of mind and spirit and ‘ 
never become rotted with despair. The universal t 
longing for spiritual anchorage must also be met, for I 
a democracy means the faith of one human being in ' 
another. ‘ 
The parent-teacher organization is ideally fitted ,  , 
to help make these dreams a reality. Its emphasis ‘ 
on family life and the importance of the family as ' 


a unit is as old as the organization itself and bespeaks 
the prophetic spirit of its Founders. Others are now 
only beginning to realize what the P.T.A. has always 


known—that the importance of the family cannot be , | 
overemphasized. 

Not long ago I attended a conference of sociol | __ 
ogists and social workers, at which several days were 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Reading 
Is Fun 


WATCH THEM on a rainy Saturday afternoon at the 
library, children scanning the shelves for something 
good to read, children turning pages, sampling pas- 
sages, looking for fun in books. 

Friend nudges friend and points to an exciting 
discovery. Whispered exclamations, approving nods, 
and the book is tucked under the finder’s arm. By 
the time the rain has stopped each child has turned 
up at least one book to his liking, checked it out at 
the desk, and hurried off. 

Books can brighten dismal November evenings 
when there’s not much fun outside. Books can cheer 
almost any dreary hour, for inside the covers lies a 
ticket to whisk the reader off to a far place, and with 
each trip comes also a warm invitation to live for a 
while with delightful, amusing companions. 

These children who were at the library this after- 
noon—what book journeys will they take tonight? 
Let’s look in on them. 

Mary, who has no brothers and sisters, is curled 
up by the window, book in hand, gleefully sharing 
the rough-and-tumble life of a large family. Dick’s 
book is taking him off with a band of pirates on a 
treasure hunt that ranges the high seas, where he'll 
sail till bedtime. Betty has left behind the familiar 
streets of a small prairie town to follow for a few 
exciting hours the career of a young singer in a tall, 
rushing city. Tom has joined Mardi Gras crowds in 
New Orleans. Larry is chuckling over the adventures 
of a lad who lives on a Mississippi river boat. Marie 
is frolicking at a fiesta in Mexico City, and her 
brother Tom is riding the western plains on a pony. 

Fun? Yes, in good measure. No parent or teacher 
wants to deprive any child of the fun that good 
books can bring. The enrichment that comes from 
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good reading has no substitute in the life of a child. 
And what is more, parents and teachers who have 
imparted to children a taste for excellence in books 
need not fear that the gore and violence which 
abound on the TV or movie screen will distort their 
children’s values. 

There are still many thousands of children in this 
country who have access only to inadequate libraries 
or no libraries at all in their communities. Children 
in rural areas particularly suffer from lack of good 
reading materials. Book week gives P.T.A.’s through- 
out America a chance to reaffirm their long-held 
conviction that no child should want for wholesome, 
interesting reading matter at home or in school and 
that no child should be without library facilities. 

How can parent-teacher associations mark this 
week? They can prepare a good book list to be used 
in members’ homes. They can plan a display of chil- 
dren’s books to be exhibited at the next P.T.A. meet- 
ing. This is an excellent time to give special atten- 
tion to the needs of the school library. Or it may be 
an opportune occasion to arrange for a bookmobile 
to visit isolated homes and communities. 

Some local units may choose this week to launch 
larger projects, such as promoting public opinion in 
favor of the library service legislation approved by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Per- 
haps they may want to rally support for a small 
branch library or to share reading pleasures with 
children in other lands through the CARE-UNESCO 
book program. 

The more units that observe Book Week in some 
way, big or small, the greater the chance that during 
the coming year more children will find that read- 
ing is fun. 
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While blue-eyed Betty skips gaily to her first 
session of school, her educator-father asks himself, 
not without qualms, “What lies in store for my 

child beyond the broadly beckoning schoolhouse 
doors?” As he voices his misgivings we gain a 
sharper picture of one of the most critical problems in 
education today—and of our 


responsibility in solving it. 
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Went to School 


rwO MONTHS ago this very day I took my daughter 
to school for the first time. Not quite six years old, 
yellow sun suit, blond hair bounding on bare, sun- 
tanned shoulders, and bubbling with excitement. It 
was one of the greatest days in her life—even com- 
parable, I suppose, with her own birthday or the 
day when she will marry or when her first child is 
born. Learning unlimited stretched ahead of her. 
‘hrough the school she was to achieve such long- 
wished-for accomplishments as reading the news- 
paper by herself, writing a letter to Grandmother, 
and learning to use paintbrush and easel. 

Yes, I was taking Betty to school for the first time, 
and I was afraid—afraid because I knew the condi- 
tions existing in our schools today. With the excep- 
tion of time spent in a tour of military duty, I had 
been engaged for the last fourteen years in teaching, 
studying the problems of teacher education, and 
training classroom teachers. I knew the classroom 
situation to which Betty might be assigned, and I 
was afraid. 
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I thought of that all-important person, the teacher, 
who could make Betty’s childish dreams come true 
or who could shatter them completely. I knew that 
my child was in good physical condition, had had a 
normal early childhood, was relatively free of emo- 
tional problems, possessed a fine intellect, and was 
ready to profit from first-grade instruction. And yet 
I knew nothing of the personal and _ professional 
qualifications of the woman who was to direct Betty's 
learning activities five days a week for the next nine 
impressionable months. 


Who Will Teach Your Child? 


This fall more than a hundred thousand children 
have, through no choice of their own, been enrolled 
in classes taught by unqualified or substandard 
teachers. Teachers are classified, for the most part, 
by the certificate or license they hold. Most of our 
state departments of education recognize that a 
teacher cannot be adequately trained with less than 
the minimum of four years of college preparation. 
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Therefore they classify as substandard all teachers 
holding certificates obtained with less than four years 
of specially planned college work. Ray C. Maul, a 
member of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the Na- 
tional Education Association, annually makes a 
nation-wide study of teacher supply and demand. He 
has found that of the 603,000 elementary teachers 
in our schools, 52 per cent have less than a bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent. Within this group of g00,- 
ooo teachers there are about 54,000 who have not 
even completed as much as a single year of college 
preparation. 

Even in heavily populated areas—districts with 
better-than-average salary schedules—many substand- 
ard teachers are still employed. A study made last 
year in one metropolitan area revealed more than 
eight hundred substandard teachers working in 
schools of the several systems located within a radius 
of twenty-five miles. Hence a parent cannot judge 
the caliber of the teachers that his child will have 
by just looking at the modern school building. One 
school superintendent stated recently that no new 
substandard teachers had been employed in _ his 
county in the last two years. That was a commend- 
able statement, but he failed to say how long he 
would continue to employ the inadequately trained 
teachers who were on his pay roll three years ago 
and were still there! 

Given above-average intelligence, good physical 
and emotional health, a desire to learn, a love of 
children, and a willingness to do a lot of hard work, 
almost any adult could—over a period of trial-and- 
error teaching activity—learn to “hold” a class. And 
holding a class is what most of these persons do. Of 
course, children do learn some things even in such 
a class; this is one of the paradoxes of the learning 
process. 


When Is Teaching Professional? 


In what respects, then, are these fine lay persons 
unqualified to teach our children? After years of 
observing all types of teachers in action I have con- 
cluded that there are at least four competencies that 
the untrained, nonprofessional instructor does not 
adequately possess. The substandard teacher in most 
instances (1) does not include in her philosophy of 
education the generally accepted purposes of modern 
American public education; (2) lacks an understand- 
ing of how children grow and learn and of the 
principles of individual differences; (3) has little 
skill in the use of modern, scientifically proved teach- 
ing techniques; and (4) does not know how to tie 
school, home, and community together for a con- 
certed attack on the everyday problems of educating 
our youth. 

The modern philosophy of education. Practice is 
always behind theory, and justly so, but I was afraid 
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Betty would be assigned to a teacher whose philoso- 
phy of education contained little or no modern 
educational thinking. Of course I want my child to 
learn to read and write, to spell and work with num- 
bers, but that must be only one part of her educa- 
tional experience. She will learn to read in due time, 
I’m sure, and as far as numbers are concerned, she 
will develop those concepts by the time she reaches 
the fifth grade. But I was afraid the teacher would 
stress facts and academic skills and slight the appre- 
ciation, attitudes, and understanding that to me are 
most important—playing and working cooperatively 
with other children, the development of self-reliance 
and self-control, effective work and study skills, 
personal poise and strength of character, creative 
experiences in art and music, and the many other 
intangibles that provide the basis for wholesome, 
profitable living. Certainly I want my child to be 
introduced to the art of reading and writing, but 
I also insist that she experience and learn to accept 
the responsibilities of the first-grade citizen. 

The characteristics of children. The idea that the 
child is a miniature adult became outmoded two 
hundred years ago. Yet we still have teachers who 
demand that their pupils be little men and women. 
Not knowing that youngsters progress from one stage 
to the other in a gradual manner, they try to force 
a child into the mold of adult behavior. 

And not only that; every child is different, quite 
different, from every other child, even if he is a 
twin. The substandard teacher usually has not had 
the professional training necessary to recognize these 
differences and certainly is unable to provide an 
adequate program of guidance that will meet the 
child’s particular interests and needs. 

Modern teaching techniques. I knew that a large 
percentage of the reading problems that crop up in 
the fourth and fifth grades are the result of poor 
teaching in the primary grades. I knew too that 
many of the disciplinary problems in any grade 
are caused by poor teaching techniques, not by 
“bad” children. A teacher needs a great deal of skill 
to stimulate the slow child and an even greater 
amount to challenge the very bright child. This 
skill is not innate or inherited but is learned. Ample 
provision for developing skill in teaching methods 
is provided in the planned four-year professional 
programs of teacher education. 

Following, or along with, courses and seminars in 
how to teach, the student teacher must undergo an 
extensive internship—practice teaching under the 
guidance and supervision of a master teacher. A 
similar period of internship is required by many 
other professions, but this is a requirement most 
substandard teachers lack. In other words they do 
their experimenting and test their theories in a 
regular classroom without the guidance they should 
have been given as practice teachers. Some of them 
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teach without any supervision—all at the expense 
of the children. 

Many state certification offices have modified their 
regulations in order that an experienced teacher 
may be professionally licensed after attending a 
summer workshop in lieu of practice teaching. Ex- 
cept that this procedure is convenient for the teacher, 
it has little merit. One can well imagine the reaction 
of our medical associations to a suggestion that army 
medical corpsmen be licensed to practice medicine 
because they had had rudimentary medical training 
and had worked as assistants in army field hospitals 
or front-line aid stations. No, that would be ridicu- 
lous, and so is it ridiculous to assume that unsuper- 
vised years of teaching experience can be a substi- 
tute for a planned and directed program of student 
teaching. 

School-home-community cooperation. Then as I 
walked to school with Betty I wondered how I would 
be received. I knew that there are teachers who, 
because of lack of training, feel insecure and dread 
having parents come into their classroom. I wanted 
3etty to have a teacher who recognized the impor- 
tance of knowing her pupils’ parents and making 
home visits, who would participate in church and 
community affairs, who would show my daughter 
that teachers are human and that school, like church 
and home, is a part of life itself. I wanted our child 
to have a teacher who would ask a policeman to 
come and sit in one of the little chairs and talk 
with the pupils about laws, police protection, and 
the good first-grade citizen. I wanted Betty to have 
a teacher who would take the children to the fire 
department to talk with firemen and see their trucks. 
I wanted her to have a teacher who would invite 
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the resident artist from a near-by college to show 
the youngsters how a portrait or a landscape is 
painted. Such a teacher sees clearly the unity of 
home, church, school, and the other agencies of the 
community as related to the educational experiences 
of children. 


There Is Hope 


As a parent I was concerned with the problem of 
how today’s education would affect my child. As a 
professional educator, however, I could view that 
problem with some degree of objectivity. Although 
I was worried about the teacher my child would 
have, I knew that the situation in this country is 
getting better. True, there are still thousands of 
teachers in our schools who hold emergency certifi- 
cates, but they are there for three main reasons; 
(1) lack of financial support of education—poor 
salaries and poor teaching facilities, (2) the failure 
to accord the teaching profession its proper prestige, 
and (3) the apathy of too many people toward any 
aspect of the educational program with the possible 
exception of athletics. 

But these conditions are being improved by the 
efforts of such organizations and agencies as the U.S. 
Office of Education, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the press and radio, and the 
teachers themselves through the National Education 
Association and its state and local groups. Teachers 
are being paid better this year. New schools are being 
built, and the public, as never before, seems to be 
vitally concerned about the support as well as the 
program of our schools. Some day—and in the very 
near future, I trust—militant citizens of this nation 
will demand that only qualified, truly professional 
teachers be permitted to guide and direct the learning 
activities of our children. 

These were some of the misgivings I felt as Betty 
and I walked to school. Happily in our case they 
were needless. Betty literally drew a good teacher. 
The names of all the first-graders in the school had 
been written on cards and the cards divided into 
three equal stacks. Betty’s card was in a stack picked 
up by a well-qualified teacher. But more than a hun- 
dred thousand other children have not been so for- 
tunate. They will not have the advantages that will 
mean so much to Betty now and throughout her life. 
For those hundred thousand—and the hundreds of 
thousands to follow—let us train and retain teachers 
of intelligence, skill, and vision. Only such teachers 
will give our children the kind of education they 
need—the kind I want for Betty. 





Ted Wilson Booker, until recently head of the 
department of education in the Atlanta division of 
the University of Georgia, now holds the same post 
at Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Georgia. 
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Kentucky’s Schools Look to Moral and Spiritual Values 


THERE IT WAS! The students themselves had said it, not 
their mothers and fathers and teachers, who heard the 
news with something of a jolt. 

That surprise came more than six years ago when the 
schoolmen in one Kentucky community sent question- 
naires to all their high school seniors. The officials wanted 
to know just how these young men and women felt about 
the courses they had taken in school. Did they think that 
their studies had prepared them for the road ahead? 

The students agreed that they had been trained well in 
technical matters. They had skill for doing a job, for earn- 
ing a living. But then came the startling response. Most 
of them pointed to one serious lack: They had not been 
taught enough about living together. No one, they said, 
had taken the trouble to give them real help in the per- 
plexing job of human relations. 

These frank and disturbing answers from students about 
to graduate were forwarded to the state superintendent 
of public instruction. While he was turning the matter 
over in his mind a visitor called on him, a school super- 
intendent who was also wrestling with a problem. 

Lincoln Institute, a high school for Negro students, the 
visitor said, had been taken over by the state. The prob- 
lem? “How can Lincoln follow the state curriculum and 
still continue its traditional policy of giving moral and 
spiritual education?” 

The state superintendent leaned back and thought for 
a moment. “That's it. That’s the big question,” he replied. 
“And you are hereby appointed chairman of a committee 
to find the answer.” 

That was the beginning of one of Kentucky’s most 
significant educational programs, a program for making 
moral and spiritual values a part of every child’s educa- 
tion. And since that important day in the superintendent’s 
ofice many have joined in the venture—educational lead- 
ers, Classroom teachers, and P.T.A.’s all over the state. 

How did this come about? The school superintendent 
wasted no time. In quick succession the necessary organ- 
izational steps were taken, and the committee was ap- 
pointed. On it the superintendent included several persons 
directly connected with the public schools, the president 
of the state congress of parents and teachers, and a former 
chief justice of the court of appeals. 

But the committee wanted to be able to turn to spe- 
cialists, so an advisory committee was also appointed. The 
chairman of this group was William Clayton Bower, for- 
mer dean of Transylvania College and professor emeritus 
of the University of Chicago Divinity School. With ex- 
perience in both the ministry and education, Dr. Bower 
had long held the belief that moral and spiritual values 
should be part of every child’s school experience. The 
committee heartily agreed with him that the school has a 
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responsibility for instilling values and building character. 
This conviction has been the keystone of the work of the 
committees and of the Kentucky program of moral and 
spiritual education. 


Central Ideas 


In the fall of 1948 a state-wide conference was held. 
The conferees at this meeting unanimously adopted a 
basic philosophy and an outline of procedure. They also 
approved a plan for experiments in six pilot schools under 
the sponsorship of six state institutions for teacher edu- 
cation. Now the program could grow and be tested in 
classrooms. 

These were no ivory-tower experiments. Classroom ex- 
periences were carefully followed. Problems and observa- 
tions were reported and thoroughly mulled over in college 
workshops, P.T.A. meetings, teachers’ conventions, and 
many meetings of the advisory committee. Out of the 
countless exchanges of information and conclusions, these 
convictions have emerged: 


1. Moral and spiritual values are discovered through 
living-learning experiences and are inherent in all human 
relationships. 

2. Values should be emphasized throughout the school 
program, not taught in a separate course. 


3. The effectiveness of the program in the school de- 
pends on cooperative teachers and parents and on the 
positive leadership of school administrators. 


4. The program should in no way be a substitute for 
the work of the churches. 


5. The school should seek the understanding and co- 
operation of all constructive community agencies. 


This program has become a vigorous movement in 
Kentucky. The State Department of Education now has 
a division of moral and spiritual education, headed by a 
director. Home and community are cooperating in the 
venture, and the program has spread from school to school 
by the voluntary initiative of superintendents, principals, 
parents, and civic leaders. 


From the very beginning of the program the Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has played an important 
role in it. Three state presidents have in turn shared in 
the work of the project. One president served on the orig- 
inal committee. Through another the Kentucky Congress 
contributed to the workshop on moral and spiritual values 
in education at the University of Kentucky. At present 
the congress is represented by its president on the advisory 
committee on moral and spiritual education that serves 
the State Department of Education. And the emphasis is 
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reflected in the 1952 convention theme of the Kentucky 
Congress—““Our Responsibility for Guiding Children in 
Moral and Spiritual Values.” 


Neighborhood Network 


From the outset, too, the local P.T.A.’s have had a 
strong influence on the movement. This influence can be 
measured by the growing interest of parents throughout 
the state. One enthusiastic mother put it this way: 


“The idea is contagious. It touches off a spark of interest 
whenever it is introduced because it provides a way to 
attack a problem common to all parents—the need for de- 
veloping character. And parents who work to make the 
idea a part of their home life are soon inspired to enlist 
other parents. They see that their children are not on their 
own but are greatly influenced by the children of other 
parents—indeed by many people of the community. Here 
is a program which is concrete and which is effectively 
changing the moral and spiritual climate surrounding the 
children.” 


The parents’ interest has led to several notable out- 
growths. First was the organization of a group of school 
principals and P.T.A. presidents. They have come to see 
more clearly than ever before the need for working to- 
gether on community problems that affect children, and 
in their schools both P.T.A. and faculty meetings have 
been devoted to the study of the new character-building 
program. 


Then there is the Parents-on-Our-Block Program, a local 
movement that promises to create a more lively and realis- 
tic partnership between home and school. It started with 
some twenty mothers and fathers, representing many pro- 
fessions and religious denominations, who met for six 
consecutive weeks in various homes to talk over the Ken- 
tucky program. At these meetings parents discussed actual 
problems from the standpoint of moral and spiritual 
values. 


Last summer this group took part in a parent-teacher 
workshop on moral and spiritual values at the University 
of Louisville. And now they are spreading the block idea 
to other areas. They have divided into teams of two 
couples each to organize five other Parents-on-Our-Block 
programs. They have worked out suggestions for meetings 
with home-room teachers in the schools. They have devel- 
oped plans for teen-age discussion panels and short-term 
institutes for parents and teachers. And along the way 
they have come to appreciate what the school and the 
church do for the home. One couple is now planning to 
pass along what they have learned in the Parents-on-Our- 
Block Program to a Sunday school class of young mothers 
and fathers. 


So the circle of interest widens. In the words of one 
couple: 


“Our original emphasis was on the need for getting the 
idea across to our children. We soon discovered that the 
starting point had to be with us, for our shortcomings 
became more and more evident with each period of dis- 
cussion. In addition to the moral and spiritual reinforce- 
ment we have received from the group, we have learned 
a great deal about bringing up children and spent many 
enjoyable evenings discussing, sharing, and learning.” 


If this concern should become contagious, if it should 
spread to every home and school in America, what might 
not happen? Might not our fondest hopes for the good 
life for ourselves and our children come close to realiza- 
tion? Here is a responsibility for every parent-teacher 
member engaged in the task of building the kind of world 
we want for our children. 

—Marcaret P. SHEEHAN 
President, Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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A TRIBUTE TO OUR FOUNDERS 


The board of education of the city of Chicago 
has chosen a unique and appropriate way of honor- 
ing the parent-teacher organization. At the banquet } 
which concluded the 1952 fall meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Managers Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools and 
a former vice-president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, announced that two new 
elementary school buildings are to be named for 
the co-Founders of the parent-teacher movement. 

“Because of the great admiration we have for the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers,” said 
Dr. Hunt, “we are happy that we in Chicago are to 
have the privilege of naming two of our schools for 
Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst.” 











(Continued from page 24) 

spent in analyzing and discussing the results of a | 
year’s study of one community. Many valuable data 
emerged, but the chief conclusion was that the family 
as a unit is of paramount importance to contempo- 
rary civilization. 

Even more recently, at the Conference of Women 
in the Defense Decade in New York, the participants 
came straight back to the same conclusion. They in- 
cluded college and university presidents, editors of 
women’s magazines, business women trom the high- 


— 


est echelon, and persons drawn from socially active 
groups all over the country—more than a thousand 
in all. 


- 


Homes and schools are natural workshops for cul- 
tivating, interpreting, and preserving good human 
relations. They are our strongest potential contenders 
against the cheapening of literature and art, against 
racial and religious prejudice, against the deteriora- 
tion of love of country and understanding of the 
people of other nations. And they are supplied with 
materials and resources that no other nation in the 
world could give them. 


No, indeed, civilization will not die unless we 
permit its corruption. The times are uncertain, but 
they are not desperate. Americans who love their 
country and truly represent democracy have no time 
now for either self-pity or fear. There is too much 
to be done. Americans have always been hard to con- 
vince that anything is impossible. They are far from 
convinced today that civilization is doomed. 





Margaret Culkin Banning is nationally recognized 
not only as a novelist but as one of America’s dis- 
tinguished women citizens. She is the author of more 
than twenty-five books as well as many short stories 
and articles on social issues and women’s activities. 
This article is adapted from an address given by 
Mrs. Banning at the 1952 convention of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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" lil. CIVIL DEFENSE AND LEGISLATION 


>» | Summary reports on the workshops on narcotics, 
safety, and physical fitness at the national conven- 

n tion last May appeared in the September and Octo- 

ts ber issues. This month we review the workshops on 

n- civil defense and legislation. 

of 

h- Program for Preparedness and Peace 

ye 5 


In February of 1951 in the midst of increasing interna- 
tional tensions, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers issued a statement on the place of the P.T.A. 
i | in civil defense: 


“We pledge ourselves to keep abreast of defense plans 


5 as they are developed and to interpret to the general 
TS public the principles of the program and the responsibili- 
st | ties of individuals. ... We also 
2. pledge ourselves . . . to the contin- 
' »  uing task of developing homes, 
ne schools, and communities in which 
th | children can grow as healthy per- 
he sonalities.”’ 
The workshop on civil defense 
demonstrated how faithfully the or- 
ve ganization was keeping its pledges 
ut and how rightly it had conceived its 
ir ' role. Jack Johnson, assistant admin- 
. istrator of the Federal Civil Defense 
ne Administration, and other workshop 
ch leaders stressed the P.T.A.’s respon- 
n- sibility for interpreting the program 
to members and the public. “When 
m we consider,” said Dr. Johnson, 
» “how this program touches upon health, welfare, atomic 
energy, and foreign policy, we realize how complex it is. 
_ We need widespread study groups to discuss the motiva- 
tion of civil defense and to relate it to our international 
e policy. Fundamental understanding of the program must 
1S come from schools and from organizations like the P.T.A.” 
re Civil defense is a twofold program, he explained. It is 
os a short-range training program to develop the skills we 
need in an emergency—the skills that will enable us to 
es. survive, to help others, and to minimize the disastrous 
by effects of an assault. It is at the same time a long-range 
nis program aimed at building internal security and prevent- 


ing war. 


“If we build up our military power and strengthen our 
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Searchlights 


and Compass Points 


|. From the Workshop Records 


damage-control techniques,” he stated, “we will force the 
offensive nation to increase its industrial and military 
potential also. If we continue our policy of containment, 
the Soviet Union cannot make the expansion necessary 
for that increased potential. Forced back within its bor- 
ders, diverting more and more production to military 
needs, Russia may face internal conflict. 

“With a strong underpinning of foreign policy, civil de- 
fense becomes part of our international machinery. It is 
not a scare technique, nor is it primarily a clean-up cam- 
paign after atomic attack. It is a positive contribution to 
security and understanding. . . . In the long run it offers 
the prospect that people may walk with dignity along the 
road to peace. In that hope,” Dr. Johnson concluded, “the 
parent-teacher association has a tremendous stake.” 

In the discussion that followed, the educational role of 
the P.T.A. was stressed again and again. Carl N. Neupert, 
M.D., then national chairman of Health, deplored people’s 
tendency to put off taking first-aid and home-nursing 
courses and said, “I think we have been remiss in not 
taking more aggressive advantage of education through 

the P.T.A.” He urged associations 
to offer courses and emphasize the 
blood donor program. 

The unique responsibility of 
P.T.A. members to build and sus- 
tain morale was also emphasized. 
Herbert Gaskill, M.D., chairman of 
the department of psychiatry, Uni- 

U versity of Indiana College of Medi- 
cine, said that good morale de- 
pended first on the stability of the 
people of a country; second, on edu- 
cation; and third, on leadership. “In 
leadership and education,” he said, 
“the P.T.A. comes to the fore.” 


On the problem of sustaining 

morale through a possibly long twi- 

light period of neither war nor peace, Dr. Johnson urged 

that civil defense be regarded as an insurance policy that 

should not be dropped because of an accident-free year. 

Mrs. R. R. Smith, chairman of the National Congress com- 

mittee on civil defense, pointed out that the parent- 

teacher organization had published a pamphlet, A Civil 

Defense Plan for Parent-Teacher Associations, describing 
its long-range, continuing program. 

“Actually,” corroborated Dr. Gaskill, “it is a plan for 
something larger than defense; it is for civil preparedness 
against any disaster, not just against an atomic bomb. It 
is a constructive plan for better living on the home front.” 

In summary, the workshop pointed up the fact that civil 
defense, as the P.T.A. conceives it, embraces all our work. 
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It is not only civilian preparation to withstand, physically 
and emotionally, the shock and effects of disaster. It is also 
civilian cooperation to give our citizens, children and 
adults alike, the physical means and strength, the char- 
acter, emotional stability, and faith to practice and defend 
our democratic principles. Through it we can make a 
“positive contribution to security and understanding.” 


Federal Funds for Local Facilities 


Health protection, adequate education, access to books 
—who in our democracy would deny these to any child? 
Yet in our country millions of children still suffer from a 
lack of what we have come to regard as minimum health 
service—the safeguarding of food, water, and milk supplies 
from contamination, the control of communicable diseases, 
and the proper disposal of garbage and refuse. Millions 
of children, in the unhappy custody of harassed, sub- 
standard teachers, are crowded into obsolete, ill-equipped, 
hazardous schoolhouses. Several million children, growing 
up in homes without books or magazines, have no local 
public library to supply the stories and information that 
would brighten and enrich their lives. 

What can be done to ensure that all children will have 
adequate health, library, and educational facilities? Three 
legislative measures designed to as- 
sist communities in providing them 
for their residents have been intro- 
duced in Congress but not yet en- 
acted into law. The workshop on 
legislation discussed these important 
bills. 

All three measures authorize fed- 
eral grants to the states and contain 
provisions ensuring maximum local 
control and encouraging local re- 
sponsibility and initiative. All would 
distribute funds on the basis of 
need. The three bills are included in 
the 1951-52 legislation program of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


The local public health units bill, first introduced at 
the request of the National Congress in 1948, would help 
the states to develop and maintain local public health 
units, said Carl N. Neupert, M.D. Local health depart- 
ments, he continued, render such valuable services as 
community sanitation, laboratory work, maternal and 
child health programs, health education, compilation of 
vital statistics, investigation of chronic illnesses, and con- 
trol of communicable diseases. 


He then outlined the conditions attached to the grant- 
ing of federal aid: The state legislature must authorize 
the assistance. The state plan for using the aid must meet 
the approval of the U.S. Surgeon General. The area to be 
serviced by the health unit must be sufficiently populated 
to assure continuous support. No assistance is to exceed 
fifty cents per capita. The locality must apply to the state 
for aid and must match funds allocated. Finally, the health 
unit must employ a full-time staff. “A hundred million 
people in this country have inadequate local public health 
service, and about forty million have none at all,” he said, 
summarizing the need for the bill. 


The education bill described by Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, would provide federal funds for the construction 
of public school buildings. State aid, Mr. Fuller said, goes 
almost wholly for teachers’ salaries, supplies, transporta- 
tion, and general running expenses. Upon the local area, 
therefore, falls the burden of capital outlay for building 
schools. Capital outlay at present is particularly important, 
he asserted, and he cited the shifts in population during 
the last decade as underlining the need. “Studies show 
that we need about ten billion dollars worth of classroom 
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facilities in the next ten years,” he said. “School construe. 
tion is the most available field for federal aid.” 

Harold F. Brigham, president of the public libraries 
division of the American Library Association and director 
of the Indiana State Library, reported on the libra 
services bill. Despite the important role that the public 
library plays in a democracy, he said, there are still thirty 
million people in this country who do not have access to 
one. Nearly go per cent of these Americans live on farms 
and in small villages and towns. They have little or no 
public library service because adequate local funds are 
lacking. County or regional library systems that make use 
of bookmobiles to distribute books, records, films, and 
other materials would be the most economical way to meet 
these needs. The bill now before Congress would provide 
federal funds to extend library service to rural areas where 
it is lacking or inadequate. 

Fear of federal control and the danger of socialism have 
been advanced as arguments against these measures to 
provide equal opportunities throughout the nation. The 
fears are groundless and the danger nonexistent, the dis- 
cussants asserted. 

Mrs. Stanley G. Cook, a former national chairman of 
Legislation, reported “some misunderstanding among 
medical associations” on the health bill. “The bill is 
not socialized medicine,” she said. “We should see that 
our state and local medical associa- 
tions understand this.” 

Mr. Brigham held that “the un- 
reserved declaration that federal aid 
can mean nothing but federal con- 
trol” is “unwarranted and unreason- 
able. Federal taxes have made pos 
sible our highway system” and other 
advances. Even our free press “is 
enjoying the benefits of federal 
aid through preferred postal rates. 
Since federal taxes have become so 
staggeringly high a greater share 
must be returned to assist state and 
local governments that are finding it impossible to meet 
local needs without new sources of income.” 


Reminding the workshop participants that federal aid 
to education is not new, Mr. Fuller cited the early land 
grants, the Morrow Act under President Lincoln, the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the George-Deen Act of 1936 
and succeeding years, the G.I. Bill of Rights, and the 
school lunch program. 

How, he asked, could federal aid for school construction 
lead to federal control? “With some state aid, some federal 
aid, and 60 or 70 per cent of the money from local people 
a schoolhouse is built. . .. Once the building is up, even 
the state people go home. The federal people—who have 
never been in the local district at all-go home from the 
state, and there is no chance for federal control there 
either.” 


“Do the views stated here reflect the policies of the 
National Congress?” a delegate asked. 

In response to this question, Mrs. Rollin Brown, then 
national chairman of Legislation and now first vice- 
president, pointed out that the parent-teacher legislation 
program is not imposed from the top down. “It has risen 
from the bottom,” she said. “The only way we can know 
of people’s interest in the various policies and action items 
on our national program is by hearing from local associa- 
tions and individual members and from the state con- 
gresses as well. No organization in the world,” she con- 
tinued, “is more interested in local autonomy than is the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, which has 
scrupulously permitted the states to make their own de- 
cisions on matters of national legislation. In fact only 
those items that have been approved by the boards of 
managers or state conventions of at least thirty states are 
included in the National Congress legislation program.” 
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Study Course Guides 


1. Basic Course 
Directed by Ruth Strang 
“Sex as a Part of Growing Up” (page 19) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. From time to time we hear or read amusing stories 
about children’s perception of sex and parents’ attitudes to- 
ward it. For example: “Grandma was taking her two little 
srandchildren to the zoo. They were much interested in a 
very young baby monkey which, Grandma told them, the 
stork had brought. A little later one youngste1 whispered to 
the other, ‘Don’t you think we ought to tell Grandma how 
babies really come?’ "” Do you know any other stories? Telling 
or reading them at the beginning of the meeting may relieve 
any tension that may be present. Why is it important not to 
laugh at children when they ask questions or make comments? 
What attitude should we take toward such unintentional 
humor? 

2. In her article Jean Seligmann says that sex education 
“must develop according to the changing needs and curiosity 
of a growing child.” Discuss this point with examples drawn 
from your observation of children you know or have known 
at each of these ages: infancy, three to six, six to eleven, 
adolescence. After you have shared your own experiences, 
review what the author says about the needs and curiosities 
of each age group. 

g. “Our attitude toward diaper changing, toward his handling 
of his genitals, toward toilet training really lays the ground- 
work for later sex education,” says the author. What are these 
attitudes? What kinds of behavior on the part of the mother 
or any other person taking care of the baby will express 
desirable attitudes? (If possible, the group may call in a 
trained nurse from a modern hospital where the psychological 
aspects of infant care are stressed, to demonstrate the best 
practices.) 

4. Children whose parents have been frank and truthful 
and have allowed them a good deal of freedom at home some- 
times embarrass their parents by behaving and talking just 
as frankly in public. How can child and parent be spared 
the embarrassment that sometimes results from such _ frank- 
ness? One mother said to her children, “People are funny. 
Some of them do not like to talk about these things. So we 
don’t talk about them when there are other people around.” 
What other approaches have you found effective? 


5. Members will all remember some of the questions chil- 
dren of different ages have asked about sex. Select one ques- 
tion at a time, and ask for volunteers to demonstrate con- 
cretely how they would answer it. After hearing several an- 
swers to the same question, discuss the best features of each. 
Then one member may find out how similar questions are 
answered in the new book The Wonderful Story of How You 
Were Born by Sidonie M. Gruenberg and read the answers 
to the group. 

6. Sometimes children’s questions about sex arise not from 
curiosity but from a desire for attention or affection. How 
can you tell what a child’s question really means? How would 
this knowledge affect the way in which you would answe1 
the question? 

7. The educator Fritz Redl once compared the process of 
giving children information about sex to packing a suitcase. 
He said that if you were going on a trip and found your suit- 
case already half full, you would not cram more things into 
it. You would sort out what was already there and then re- 
pack it. It is the same way with a child’s mind. We should first 
find out what ideas about sex he already has, then help him 
gain new understanding. What do your children already know 
about sex? What ideas have they already obtained? From listen- 
ing to them while at play and from talking intimately with 
them, what have you learned about what is already in their 
minds? Share your experience and reading on these ques- 
tions with others in your study group. 


Program Suggestions 

In considering the second point suggested for study and 
discussion—the child’s changing needs and curiosity at each 
age level—the members may divide into groups of five or 
six according to the age in which they are most interested. 
For about fifteen minutes each small group will pool what 
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they already know about the needs and curiosity of children 
of that age. One of them will reread part of the article and 
report what Jean Seligmann has to say about sex in that 
period. After these small group discussions, the reporter 
for each group will concretely summarize the observations and 
items of information contributed by her group. A recorder, 
or secretary, should try to organize these reports as they are 
given so that the entire group will see in chart form, on the 
blackboard or on a large sheet of paper, the main features 
of each age period. 

Near the end of the meeting reserve time for each member 
to state one idea that she feels she can put to use. The mem- 
bers may make a group decision (“We will all try to do 
this”) with respect to one or two of the most important ideas. 
For instance: “Treat children’s questions about sex as natural 
and normal curiosity, to be satisfied by frank, accurate an- 
swers” or “At every age provide suitable activities and outlets 
for children’s normal and natural interest in sex” or “Take 
a positive attitude toward sex development as an indication of 
children’s maturity and of ability to fulfill their respective 
masculine and feminine roles.” 

As suggested in earlier study guides, a group observer may 
prepare a tactful reyiew of the previous meeting, to be pre- 
sented at the beginning of this one, mentioning ways in which 
it was effective and ways in which the present meeting can 
be made better. (See A Guide for Child-Study Groups by 
Ethel Kawin, published by Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. Single copy, 64 cents.) 
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Levine, Milton I. “A Sound Design for Sex Education.” 
March 1952, pp. 7-9. 
Mathews, W. Mason. “Sources of Sex Understanding.” March 
1949, PP. 11-13. 

Films: 
Human Beginnings, 22 minutes, sound. Association Films, 
35 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, New York. For six- 
year-old children, their parents, and their teachers. 
Human Growth, 21 minutes, sound. E. C. Brown Trust, 220 
West Alder Street, Portland 4, Oregon. For children in the 
seventh grade, their parents, and their teachers. 
Note. Both these films are experimental and should be in- 
troduced and interpreted by a competent professional person. 


Il. School-age Course 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 
“Parents Can Help Educate Their Children” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. The article points out several puzzling questions about 
school that seem to crop up in parents’ minds by November. 
Do you think these questions are fairly common ones? Can 
you give examples of any one of them? Are there some other 
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problems that you think often concern parents at this time 
of the year? 

2. How did you feel about parents helping to educate their 
children before you read the article? Would you have said 
“Yes, they should help” or “No, they should not”? Did the 
article make any difference in what you think parents can 
and should do? 

g. Review the five major ways in which parents help to 
educate their children. In which of these ways have you helped? 
Give an illustration of each one. Do you think of any others? 
There certainly are more—developing appreciation, for example. 

{. The article describes the need for children to practice 
letter-writing skills at home, because writing personal letters 
is a real and frequent need throughout life. List some other 
skills that can usefully be practiced and perfected at home 
because the situations that call for them arise in the home. 

5. What “background building” did your family do this past 
summer? How, in each instance, were out-of-school experiences 
related to in-school learning? 

6. What means does your school use for bringing parents 
and teachers together, so-that they can exchange information 
and observations about each child? What part does the P.T.A. 
play in these arrangements? Could more be done in the way 
of such home-school cooperation? What can your P.T.A. do 
to create further opportunities? 

7. Comment upon the five points on which both parents 
and teachers agree in most discussions of how far parents 
can go in helping to educate their children. 


’ 


Program Suggestions 

To see how parents help to educate their children in rural 
Australia show the film School in the Mailbox (18 minutes, 
sound; available from the Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York). First it 
shows how correspondence lessons are prepared, and then it 
takes us to some isolated homes where mothers frequently stop 
their household tasks to help children with their assignments. 
lo emphasize quite a different point—that children should not 
be pushed but must progress at their own rates—you will find 
another film useful: Willie and the Mouse (11 minutes, sound; 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West Forty-third Street, New 
York 18). 

If this has not already been done, possibly two or three 
teachers could describe briefly this year’s social science pro- 
grams, suggesting a number of background-building activities 
that would be helpful. These suggestions could be written on 
the blackboard or, better yet, mimeographed in advance so 
that they would be more easily followed. Another way to ac- 
complish the same thing would be to have several parents 
interview several teachers at the meeting, asking each one to 
tell what parents can do to help in background building. 
In the open discussion that follows there will probably be 
many other suggestions for resources that homes can provide. 

If homework is a problem, it would be interesting to present, 
and then discuss, three unrehearsed skits: (a) A teacher as- 
signing some work to be done at home. Note what type, how 
much, why at home, what home resources will be needed, and 
what directions are given. (b) A child or several children 
working at home. Note the surroundings, the time, what else 
is going on, how each goes about his work, and what help 
he needs. (c) Next day at school, teacher and pupils fitting 
the homework into the day’s schoolwork. Note how it comes 
in, what is done with it, what it adds. 


References 
Books: 
Frauk, Mary and Lawrence K. How To Help Your Child in 
School. New York: Viking, 1950. 
Jenkins, Gladys Gardner; Shacter, Helen; and Bauer, William 
W. These Are Your Children. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1949. 
Pamphlets: 
For Parents Particularly. Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 Fifteenth Street N.W., Washington 
5, D. C. 50 cents. 
Grant, Eva H. Parents and Teachers as Partners. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
40 cents. 
Hunnicutt, C. W. Answering Children’s Questions. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 60 cents. 


Letton, Mildred. Your Child’s Leisure Time. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27. 60 cents. 
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Thurston, Mildred. Helping Children Live and Learn, Ag. 
sociation for Childhood Education International, 1200 Fig. 
teenth Street N.W., Washington 5, D. C. $1.25. ; 
Witty, Paul. Helping Children Read Better. Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, 40 
cents. 
Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Lambert, Clara. “Activities Out of School.” January 1951, 
pp. 19-21. 
Renshaw, Jane P. “Minutes, Not Pennies, Count with Chil. 
dren.”” May 1952, pp. 19-21. 
Rogers, Virginia. “Should Parents Help with Homework? , 
November 1951, pp. 4-7- ] 
Rosebrook, Wilda. “Lesson Trouble.” October 1948, pp, ] 
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14-16. 


Ill. Adolescent Course . 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant “Getting | ; 
Ready for the Right Job” (page 7) F 


1. How much should we expect the school to do in helping 
boys and girls to decide on their careers? How would you an. 


swer the four questions suggested by the author as a check t 
list of your school’s resources for vocational guidance? If the s 
answer to any of the questions is “No,” what can your P,T.A, s 
do to help turn it into a “Yes”? ,; 4 
2. Mention several ways in which parents can help children $ 
plan for their future occupations while they are still in ele. . 
mentary school. How seriously should we take a seven-year- 
old’s answer to the question “What are you going to be when 
you grow up?” A ten-year-old’s? A fourteen-year-old’s? . 
g. Should every young person select a career before he 
finishes high school? Discuss all sides of this question—con- ; 
sidering, for example, individual differences in the maturity ¥ 


of high school seniors; job opportunities in your town or state 
compared with those in other parts of the country; the average th 
student’s knowledge of his own abilities and his conception 


of what different types of work will demand of him; and so on. Z 
4. What special conditions prevailing in America and the h 
world today, such as the draft or employment opportunities re 

in foreign countries, should a teen-age boy take into account 
in preparing for a career? Do any of these apply also to a teen- R 
age girl? What conditions should she take into account? . 
J 


5. The author points out that parents’ attitudes toward 
work in general and toward their own jobs in particular have 
a strong influence on their children’s choice of career. What 
attitudes would make a boy with unusual mechanical talents 
decide to be a lawyer? What ones would make a girl who is 
at the head of her high school class decide to work as cashier 
in a restaurant “until the right man comes along”? Can you 
give other illustrations of how parents have (perhaps quite 
unconsciously) influenced young people to choose occupations 
not in harmony with their natural abilities? Cite two or three 
instances of young men and women in their middle twenties — 
who are happily and successfully engaged in careers for which © 
they are well suited, telling how and why you think they 
happened to make such wise choices. 

6. In the pamphlet Let’s Listen to Youth (see “References’) 

H. H. Remmers and C. G. Hackett report on a nation-wide 
survey of the problems of thousands of teen-agers. One major 
problem was, of course, how to decide on a career, secutt 
proper training for it, and then get the right job. But before 
finding a solution most of them said they first needed in 
formation on their real interests, their real abilities, and career 
suited to those interests and abilities. From what sources could | 
they get information about these points? (Perhaps one or two 
members of the group could investigate and report on some 
of the standardized tests and rating scales—personality inven: 
tories, vocational preference records, aptitude tests, and in 
terest scales—that are most widely used by guidance worker 
in helping students decide their future work. If possible, cr 
culate sample copies of these tests while the report is being 
made.) 

7. Is your high school carrying on any sort of cooperative , 
program with businessmen and industrialists in the communit) 1 
to (a) acquaint students with different types of work avail: , 
able to them either after high school or after college gradua 
tion and (b) supply students with part-time work experience 
Such cooperation is bringing excellent results in many schools Z 
often reducing the number of dropouts. If your school doe S 
not have a program of this type, how can your P.T.A. promote ] 
public interest in starting one? I 
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8. Suppose your teen-age son (or! daughter) knows in gen- 
eral the kind of work he would like to do but wants to find 
out more about particular jobs in that field. He arranges 
to interview the employment directors of several firms in the 
community. What questions would you suggest that he ask 
during the interviews? List them on a blackboard or on slips 
of paper, then compare them with a similar list on pages 23 
and 24 of the pamphlet Helping Youth Choose Careers by 
J. Anthony Humphreys (see “References”. 

g. Many scholarships are today open to highly qualified 
secondary school graduates who could not continue their edu- 
cation without financial assistance. A complete list of these 
will be found in a new book, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Loans by S. Norman Feingold (Bellman Publishing Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts), which should be available in your 
public library. Perhaps one or two members of the group 
could examine this book and report briefly on its contents 
and value. Suggest how information regarding scholarships 
and loans—including scholarships offered by the P.T.A.’s of 
your state—might be made more widely known. 


Program Suggestions 


The first half of the meeting might well be devoted to a 
discussion of the foregoing points. If the group is fairly small, 
this would take the form of a general give-and-take of ideas, 
steered by the leader and assisted by one or two resource per- 
sons, such as a vocational adviser, guidance counselor, or 
high school dean. For a larger group a panel or round table 
could be planned, the participants representing the five groups 
of people most deeply concerned with this topic: students them- 
selves, parents, teachers, vocational advisers, and employers. 

For the second half of the meeting try presenting a real, 
unrehearsed interview between a high school student and (a) 
his guidance counselor or dean or (b) a possible future em- 
ployer. After the interview group members should have ample 
opportunity to ask questions of both interviewer and _ inter- 
viewed. 

Or why not have a qualified person (perhaps someone from 
the Rotary or Kiwanis clubs) talk briefly on the jobs available 
in the community and the basic educational requirements for 
each type of occupation. Invite three or four young people to 
hear the talk and then to question the speaker on points 
related to their own career problems. 
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Films: 


Landy, Edward. Occupations Today. 


Paulson, Exploring 


September 


Aptitudes and Occupations, 16 minutes, sound. Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Finding Your Life Work, 22 minutes, sound. Carl F. Mahnke 
Productions, 215 East Third Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 

Bonzo Goes to College—Children, entertaining; adults and young people, yes. 
Fearless Fagan— Excellent for all ages. 

Francis Goes to West Point—Good for all ages. 

Ivory Huater— Excellent for all ages. 

Jumping Jocks— Excellent for all ages. 


Wagon Teom—Young children, fair; older children, young people, and adults, 
western fans. 


Family 

Because You're Mine—Young children, yes; older children, young people, and 
adults, fair. 

Cripple Creek—Children, poor; adults and young people, western fans. 

Dreamboat— Y oung children, possibly; older children, young people, and adults, fair. 

The Dvel at Silver Creek—Children, poor; adults and young people, western fans. 


Island Rescve—Young children, yes; older children, good; adults and young 
people, excellent. 


Iveahoe—Young children, good; older children, excellent; adults and young 
people, good. 


Just for You—Good for all ages. 
The Kid from Broken Gua—Poor for all ages. 
The Lady in the Iron Mask—Poor for all ages. 


les Miserables—Young children, good with interpretation; older children, young 
people, and adults, excellent. 


Lost in Alaska—Poor for all ages. 


The Merry Widow—Young children, possibly; older children, young people, and 
adults, good. 


The Quiet Man—Good for all ages. 


Rainbow ‘Round My Shoulder—Young children, yes; older children, good; adults 
and young people, good of its type. 


Red Planet Mars—Young children, yes; older children, good; adults and young 
people, good of its type. 


Sally and Saint Anane—Young children, yes; older children, young people, and 
adults, fair. 


The Son of Ali Babo—Poor for all ages. 


Son of Paleface— Young children, possibly; older children, yes; adults and young 
people, Bob Hope fans. 


The Story of Will Rogers—Good for all ages. 


Untomed Frontier—Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults and young 
people, western fans. 


Washington Story—Good for all ages. 
Where's Chorley?— Young children, fair; older children, young people, and adults, 
good. 


Adults and Young People 


Actors aad Sia—Children, no; adults and young people, matter of taste. 
Affair in Trinidad— Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 
Assignment Poris—Children, no; young people, fair; adults, exciting spy film. 


The Big Sky—Young children, no; older children, good; adults and young people, 
excellent of its type. 


Coribbean— Poor for all ages. 

Clash by Night—Young children, no; older children, young people, and adults, 
poor. 

Cloudburst—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Don't Bother To Knock—Children, mature; adults and young people, fair. 

Eight iron Mea—Children, tense; adults and young people, excellent of its kind. 

The Fourposter—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

The Golden Hawk—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

The Happy Time—Children, poor; adults and young people, mediocre. 


High Nooa—Children, poor; young people, good of its kind; adults, excellent of 
its kind. 


The Hour of Thirteea—Children, yes; adults and young people, good of its kind. 

Lost Train from Bombay—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

Lovely To Look At—Children, possibly; adults and young people, fair. 

Lure of the Wilderness—Children and young people, tense; adults, fair. 

My Maa and I— Children, mature; adults and young people, good. 

O. Heary's Full Hovse—Children, yes; adults and young people, fair. 

One Minute to Zero—Children, no; young people, yes; adults, fair. 

Outcast of the Islands— Children, no; young people, fair; adults, interesting. 

Park Row—Children, poor; adults and young people, fair. 

Pat aad Mike—Children, yes; adults and young people, good. 

She's Working Her Way Through College—Children, no; adults and young people, 
matter of taste. 

The Stranger in Between—Children, tense; adults and young people, good. 

Sudden Fear—Children, tense; young people yes; adults, good thriller. 

We're Not Married—Children, no; adults and young people, fair. 

Whet Price Glory?—Children, no; adults and young people, fair. 

The Wild Heart—Chiidren, no; adults and young people, fair. 

Without Woraing— Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

The World in His Arms—Children, yes; adults and young people, good of its type. 

You for Me—Poor for all ages. 
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New Channels—New Challenge 


LAST spring the Federal Communications Commission 
created television news. It was news with both “bad” and 
“good” implications for all parents of this great nation. 
It was news sure to affect most of the children of this 
country for generations to come. Parents concerned with 
movies must also be concerned with television, since tele- 
vision brings movies right into your living room. 

On April 14, 1952, then, the FCC released its sixth re- 
port, and that report suspended the “freeze’” which had 
been in effect for more than three years and during which 
no new licenses were granted for television stations. One 
hundred and eight stations were already on the air, and 
the freeze provided time for engineers and other planners 
to make room for additional stations and to determine 
just how many there might be. The sixth report set the 
pattern for television’s future. 

Those 108 stations were enough to have caused the sale 
of nearly 18,000,000 television receivers by the middle of 
1952. Most of these receivers are in homes where there are 
children—children who spend almost as many hours watch- 
ing television as they would if they saw a double feature 
movie every day in the week. In fact they are seeing a lot 
of movies on television. They are seeing not the ones that 
are neatly labeled Good and Excellent for “Junior 
Matinee” and “Family” audiences in the adjacent columns 
but whatever ones the television stations can get. Con- 
sequently children’s television-viewing hours have been 
filled with crime and horror. Parents have been gravely 
concerned, and some weeks ago an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association warned of the dan- 
gers. The A.M.A. has called upon the television industry 
“to avoid programing shows potentially dangerous to the 
health of the nation’s children.” 

Now that the freeze has been lifted, instead of 108 
stations there can now be a total of more than 2,000. By 
September 1 the FCC had received some 700 applications 
for new stations, and manufacturers were preparing to 
sell 20,000,000 additional sets. In the months to come 
millions of children will be experiencing television for 
the first time. Before long children in one-station towns 
will be able to choose just which crime and horror picture 
they want to see. 

But children can have a different range of choice if 
their parents want them to have it. In the sixth report the 
FCC also provided that there may be 242 noncommercial 
educational television stations. These may be owned and 
operated by educational institutions and must be _ pro- 
eramed “to serve the educational needs of the commun- 
ity.’ In this provision there is great promise and hope if 
the parents of this country recognize their opportunity. 
What is being done in your community to make sure that 
your children will have the chance for a real choice in the 
television programs they see? —Paut C. REED 


issistant Director, Field Services, Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, American Council on Education 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louis L. BucKLIN 





FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 
y 


The Amazing Monsieur Fabre—Walter Futter. Direction, Henri 
Diamant-Berger. Dramatic glimpses into the strange and fasci- 
nating insect world highlight this unique biography of the great 
French entomologist. The well-known French actor Pierre 
Fresnay plays the scientist-teacher who humbly and with a sense 
of dedication communicates his own excitement and feeling of 
wonder to others. As he walks with his small son Jules, for 
example, Fabre points out the life-and-death struggle between 
red and black ants in which the black ants protect their young 
by piling up their own mutilated bodies in such a way as to 





Pierre Fresnay, as The Amazing Monsieur Fabre, watches the 
progress of an experiment with insect life. 


seal the entrance to their nest. Later he carries on a laboratory 
experiment to discover whether such ants have intelligence. 
The viewer obtains remarkable glimpses into the ceaseless con- 
flict of all miniature creatures to reproduce and to secure their 
young against great odds. The spell of these scenes, wrought 
with marvelous photographic skill, creates suspense as keen as 
that in any melodramatic human conflict. Although Monsieur 
Fabre is portrayed as an appealing scientist and a courageous 
teacher, far beyond his time, as a man and father he becomes 
more of a stock figure, occasionally suggesting a variation of 
Mr. Day in Life with Father. Cast: Pierre Fresnay, Elina La- 
Bourdette. 


Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Good if interpreted 
by an adult 


The Blazing Forest—Paramount. Direction, Edward Ludwig. An 
entertaining, well-acted tale of the western timberlands. Be- 
cause a young girl attempts to run away from her isolated 
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home, the aunt with whom she lives decides to sell her timber 
and move into town. The project requires the aid of an old 
suitor of the aunt, a taciturn but handsome young lumberman, 
and a questionable newcomer from the city. We see how the 
big trees are cut, trimmed, and laid and how they are con- 
verted into lumber at the mills. Vividly shown is the work of 
forest-fire fighters, including rescue by helicopter and the use 
of paratroopers. Cast: John Payne, Agnes Moorehead, Richard 
Arlen. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Good 


The Canadian Rockies—Columbia. Direction, George Archain- 
baud. A confused and slow-paced present-day western in which 
Gene Autry becomes mixed up in a conflict between father and 
daughter over some Canadian timberland. The girl has con- 
verted the holdings into a popular dude ranch complete even 
to a western-type floor show. Pat Buttram’s humor is chiefly 
based on the fact that he is not permitted to have his gun. 
Cast: Gene Autry, Pat Buttram, Cass County Boys. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 
The Crimson Pirate—Warner Brothers. Direction, Robert Siod- 
mak. Burt Lancaster tries hard to add lightness to this piratical 
spoof by his bravura acrobatics—upon high masts of sailing 
ships, rooftops of the town, and window ledges. However, 
despite his friendly smile, he is no lovable rascal but a wooden 
puppet, who along with a string of assorted picturesquely 
garbed figures is jerked through a fast-moving mechanical ad- 
venture. Settings are colorful and elaborate, and the photog- 
raphy is expert. Cast: Burt Lancaster, Nick Cravat. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Fair Fair Fair 


Everything | Have Is Yours—MGM. Direction, Robert Z. Leon- 
ard. The dancers Marge and Gower Champion star in a 
pleasant, tasteful musical film having to do with the career and 
domestic life of a talented song-and-dance couple. The attrac- 
tive personalities of the Champions do much to put over a 
routine plot, and the specialty singing and dancing numbers 
are fresh and clever. Technicolor enhances appropriate settings. 
Cast: Marge and Gower Champion, Dennis O’Keefe, Monica 
Lewis. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Yes 


The Magic Box—Arthur Mayer—Edward Kingsley, Inc. Direction, 
John Boulting. William Friese-Green, one of England’s pioneer 
inventors in the motion picture industry, is the subject of this 
beautifully produced biography. Robert Donat’s warm and 
sensitive characterization carries him from eager youth to wist- 
ful and unsuccessful old age. The period settings (late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century) are skillfully and pains- 
takingly designed, and the details of the invention of “the 
magic box” are highly interesting. The outstanding acting of 
a star cast, with bit parts taken by Laurence Olivier and 
practically all the other important English stars, lift this ram- 
bling story far above the average. Cast: Robert Donat, Margaret 
Johnston, Maria Schell. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Yes 


The Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima—Warner Brothers. Direction, 
John Brahm. Last year the thirty-fourth anniversary of a 
famous miracle brought more than a million believers to an 
isolated village in Portugal where the incidents shown in this 
film are supposed to have occurred. Included in the dramatiza- 
tion are scenes of that tremendous gathering—those of thou- 
sands of lighted candles at night being especially effective. The 
deeply moving story of the children’s vision is beautifully 
filmed, in the soft new WarnerColor. Some may feel, however, 
that this simple affirmation of religious faith receives too literal 
a treatment, that the script does not do justice to the spiritual 
theme, which requires sublimity and poetic imagination. Gil- 
bert Roland gives an appealing characterization of a warm- 
hearted and skeptical vagabond. Cast: Gilbert Roland, Angela 
Clark, Frank Silvera, Susan Whitney, Sherry Jackson, Sammy 
Ogg. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Inspiring Good Yes 
Old Oklahoma Plains—Republic. Direction, William Witney. 
Cowboy Rex Allen aids some farsighted Oklahoma cavalrymen 


as they risk reputation and career, back in 1926, to prove that 
tanks are more effective than horses in modern warfare. Schem- 
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ing and treacherous ranchers bring violence into the plot. Cast: 
Rex Allen, Slim Pickens. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Rex Allen fans Rex Allen fans Yes 


The Rose Bowl Story—Monogram. Direction, William Beaudine. 
A routine story of a football team that journeys to California 
to compete in the famous Rose Bowl game. Colorful shots of 
the Tournament of Roses, with its flower floats and smiling 
beauties, are tucked in among episodes of sudden romance 
between a mercenary football hero and a wholesome all-Amer- 
ican girl. Pathos is heavily underscored when the coach’s wife 
undergoes a serious operation on the day of the big game, but 
the crisis is soon over. Cast: Marshall Thompson, Vera Miles, 
Richard Rober. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Fair of its type Fair Yes 


The Savage—Paramount. Direction, George Marshall. An Indian 
melodrama portrays the conflict of loyalties that faces the white 
foster son of a proud Iroquois chief when he must choose be- 
tween his obligation to fight for his foster father’s lands and 
his desire to return to his own people. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the whites have scrapped a treaty 
made with them by the Indians, in all good faith, to protect 
their lands. Despite the excellent technicolor, production values 
tend toward mediocrity. The interest of the film lies in the 
clarity with which the problem is presented, although its solu- 
tion is confused—as it is with similar problems today in many 
parts of the world. Cast: Charlton Heston, Peter Hanson. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Fair Fair Yes 


Under the Red Sea—RKO. Direction, Dr. Hans Hass. Presented 
by Sol Lesser, who also brought Kon-Tiki to the screen, this 
unusual and fascinating documentary reveals the mysterious 
world at the bottom of the Red Sea. Dr. Hans Hass is the 
Viennese director of the Underseas Research Institute at Vaduz, 
Liechtenstein. He and his crew took their cameras down into 
the depths and there filmed the strange inhabitants of giant 
coral canyons—the fiery moray eels, giant squid, the great 
flaying manta with large bat wings weighing a ton each, and 
flesh-eating sharks whose “radar” antenna guides them to their 
prey. Recordings were made of the noises made by different 
species of fish, and a curious experiment with sounds was con- 
ducted on the bottom of the sea. Although single sounds had 
no effect upon the fish, the smooth rhythm of a Viennese waltz 
played under water so stimulated them that they swam two by 
two around and around the instrument in a large majestic 
circle. Lottie Berl, secretary and fiancée of Dr. Hass, dives 
with him, taking an equal share in the hazardous adventures. 
Cast: Dr. Hans Hass, Lottie Berl. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Yes 


Willie and Joe Back at the Front—Universal-International. Direc- 
tion, George Sherman. Bill Mauldin’s cartoon characters of 
World War II are recalled to active duty in Japan and ih their 
efforts to escape Korea perform the same kind of zany antics 
that made them famous in the past. They pretend to be deaf 
and blind in order to get discharged. They also ask for special 
duty, hoping to avoid a front-line assignment, only to find 
themselves testing bulletproof vests. A brisk slapstick comedy, 
funny but without quite the quality of the World War II 
stories. There are some good camera shots of Tokyo. Cast: Tom 
Ewell, Harvey Lembeck. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good of its kind Good Yes 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Big Jim Mclain—Warner Brothers. Direction, Edward Ludwig. 
A melodrama dealing with an investigation by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee has both the advantages and 
the limitations inherent in action-type pictures. The film en- 
tertains and arouses the emotions but at the same time over- 
simplifies a very important problem. Extraneous romance is 
added as well as scenes of violence based on a seemingly in- 
curable belief that fisticuffs solve all problems. The Hawaiian 
background is interesting. Cast: John Wayne, Nancy Olson. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


The Devil Makes Three—MGM. Direction, Andrew Marton. This 
suspenseful film gains its thrills from the plotting of German 
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racketeers to put another Fuehrer in power. Although it 
touches on the serious issues that face a nation defeated in war, 
the lurid rekindling of old fires and old hatreds may be poor 
psychology at a time when we are anxious to promote a 
democratic and friendly Germany. Nevertheless this is tense, 
exciting melodrama. The stars are excellent in their roles. 
Cast: Gene Kelly, Pier Angeli. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste No 


Horizon’s West—Universal-International. Direction, Budd Boet- 
ticher. A gangster melodrama in western costume deals with the 
renegade activities of one of two brothers who return to Texas 
after the Civil War. Gambling, cattle rustling, raiding, and 
killing are handsomely mounted in a technically good produc- 
tion. The peacetime activities of the other brother as he at- 
tempts to rebuild his parents’ ranch are given scant attention. 
Cast: Robert Ryan, Rock Hudson. 
Adults 15-18 
Poor Poor 


12-15 
Poor 


Hurricane Smith—Paramount. Direction, Jerry Hopper. An inept 
and poorly constructed adventure story of slave traders, pirates, 
treasure, and romance. The competent cast can do little with 
the crude, amateurish characterizations, and the scenes of slug- 
ging, knifing, and brutal fighting tend to border on the bur- 
lesque. Cast: Yvonne de Carlo, John Ireland. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


Monkey Business—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Howard Hawks. 
In this farcical, slapstick fantasy Cary Grant, as an absent- 
minded scientist, is working on a formula to regenerate worn- 
out tissues. A near-by chimpanzee puts his ingredients into a 
water cooler. The doctor and later his wife, Ginger Rogers, 
after imbibing therefrom, indulge in wildly hilarious, if juve- 
nile, capers. Peggy, the chimpanzee, who plays her part straight, 
is possibly the best member of the cast. Cast: Cary Grant, Ginger 
Rogers, Marilyn Monroe. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Possibly 
The Promoter— Universal - International. Direction, Ronald 


Neame. Another in a series of those happy English satires in 
which Alec Guinness stars with such warmth and artistry. Based 
on a novel by Arnold Bennett, this leisurely paced comedy- 
farce depicts the effortless ease with which a poor but bright 
young man makes his way in the world, his fertile brain con- 
tinually hatching inventions that bring the money rolling in. 
Glynis Johns, as the ambitious and mercenary dancing teacher 
who marries a title, proves a worthy partner. Cast: Alec Guin- 
ness, Glynis Johns, Valerie Hobson. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Very good Good Yes 


The Raider—Universal-International. Direction, Lesley Selander. 
Every motion picture star apparently must do his stint in 
westerns. Selected for Richard Conte and Viveca Lindfors is a 
melodrama filled to the brim with brutality, vengeance, greed, 
and murder. Pseudohistorical backgrounds of the time Cali- 
fornia was seeking admission to the Union are little more than 
an excuse for picturesque trappings and beautiful scenery, en- 
hanced by smooth color-camera work. Cast: Richard Conte, 
Viveca Lindfors, 
{dults 

Poor 


15-18 


Poor 


12-15 
Poor 


The Ring—United Artists. Direction, Kurt Neumann. Every once 
in a while one sees a picture or play produced with such good 
intentions that it would be a pleasure to classify it as fine en- 
tertainment. Unfortunately in this case an amateurish script 
with stilted dialogue, heavy action, and poor photography (ex- 
cept in the fight scenes) all detract from the effectiveness of 
the message, an important one to the “discriminated against.” 
rhis is the story of an honest, hard-working Mexican-American 
family living in Los Angeles and in particular of their oldest 
son, who becomes a prize fighter to escape social and economic 
discrimination. His quick pride and lack of understanding 
bring his checkered career to an abrupt close. But his girl 
assures him that there are other ways in which he can ad- 
vance the cause of himself and his people. Cast: Gerald Mohr, 
Rita Moreno, Lalo Rios. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Fair Fair Fair 
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The Snows of Kilimanjaro—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Hen 
King. Gregory Peck gives persuasive dignity to the role of the 
playboy writer who lies desperately ill of blood poisoning 
within the view of the fabulous Mount Kilimanjaro and re. 
flects bitterly on love and life. Although the picture is taken 
from the Hemingway short story, it is padded almost beyond 
recognition. Flashbacks to Montmartre (photographed with 
self-conscious artistry), big-game hunting in Africa, the bull. 
fight, and the Spanish War find the writer—always with a 
beautiful woman at his side—seeking “life.” Only now does he 
begin to sense its true meaning. The production is acted, di. 
rected, and filmed with great care. The African scenes are 
beautiful and the hunting episodes handled with effectiveness, 
Cast: Gregory Peck, Susan Hayward, Ava Gardner, Hildegarde 
Neff. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair No 
Somebody Loves Me—Paramount. Direction, Irving Brecher, 


Based on the lives of the well-known entertainers, Blossom 
Seeley and Benny Fields, this song-and-dance picture throbs 
with all the emotional intensity of which Betty Hutton is capa- 
ble. Her daring, brightly glittering gowns (in technicolor) add 
to the hypnotic spell, and the charms of this rough Circe keep 
the viewer chained to his seat through her last farewell song. 
Both plot and cast seem pallid in contrast to the blond bomb- 
shell. Cast: Betty Hutton, Ralph Meeker. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Yes Possibly 


Something for the Birds—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Robert 
Wise. A smart, wisecracking farce about Washington, D. C., in 
which the lampooning of officials, lobbyists, and socialites con- 
trasts effectively with the sentimental characterization of a 
popular little “admiral.” Actually he is a workman in a print- 
ing establishment who crashes parties of prominent people 
whose invitations he has engraved. The love story arises from 
the farcical conflict between lobbying as big business, rep- 
resented by the handsome hero, and lobbying as a naive crusade, 
in this instance represented by a pretty girl's efforts to prevent 
passage of a law that would destroy the last nesting place of 


the California condors. Cast: Victor Mature, Patricia Neal, 
Edmund Gwenn. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good of its kind Yes Yes 
Strange Fascination—Columbia. Direction, Hugo Haas. This 


maudlin melodrama is the third in a series of pictures pro- 
duced and directed by Hugo Haas, who also plays the leading 
roles. Each has dealt with variations on the same theme—a 
tired middle-aged man’s infatuation with a young girl and his 
consequent ruin. The hero’s weakness and egotistic preoccupa- 
tion with his own sufferings arouse no sympathy in this latest 
version, which is vainfully sentimental in treatment. Cast: 
Hugo Haas, Cleo Moore. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor . No 


The Turning Point—Paramount. Direction, William Dieterle. “The 
innocent must suffer with the guilty’ seems to be the theme of 
this tense and well-written drama about the cleaning up of 
corruption in a small town, inspired by the Kefauver investi- 
gations. As in several other recent films a special crusading 
committee takes action, this one headed by a lawyer and local 
newspaperman. Their courage and resourcefulness ultimately 
expose a powerful crime syndicate and end the vicious activities 
that have terrorized the community. Grimly realistic, with con- 
siderable violence. Cast: Edmond O’Brien, William Holden. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good of its type Good of its type Possibly 
The Way of a Gaucho—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jacques 


Tourneur. Filmed with the aid of the Argentine government, 
this colorful melodrama dramatizes the conflict between the 
gauchos, with their own rude ideas of justice, and encroaching 
civilization, with its definite system of law and order. The ad- 
ventures related have a familiar western look about them (vi0- 
lence, for example), and a dash of Robin Hood is added for 
good measure. Outstanding are the magnificent scenic back- 
grounds—vast herds of cattle and wild horses on the wide-flung 
pampas, rugged canyons, and snow-capped mountains—all glow- 
ing in technicolor. Cast: Rory Calhoun, Gene Tierney. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good of its type Good of its type Yes 
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Poetry Lane 


Fourneying Child 


To the porter with the pillow she nods no; 
polite, but never too polite, she means 

to be the seasoned traveler and go 

as do adults used to the changing scenes. 
Gold acres, mountains, towns and color pass; 
seeing that no one shares her young delight, 
she turns from wonder lost beyond the glass; 
and thumbs the pages, looking without sight. 


Afraid that overtures made by the pair 

across the way are pity for a child, 

she smiles but straightens inches and sits there, 
glance straight ahead, seeing no home or wild. 
Then she accepts the pillow; feeling grown, 

she chooses dark for all who go alone. 


—JOsSEPH JOEL KEITH 


The Gift 

Someone gave her a cowbell to hang outside 

Her prim suburban door and never knew 

What it brought back—the days she used to hide, 
A small girl, in the grass still thick with dew 

From early morning, how she used to wait 

To see the cows, unhurried, down the lane 
Crowding together at the farmyard gate, 

Their hooves smudged emerald with clover stain. 


Sometimes she stood still in her modern house, 
Looked through clear windows, seeing nothing there, 
Remembering a barn, a timid mouse, 

And in that seasonless space, peace everywhere. 
Someone gave her New England, lost, and found 

In the copper note of a cowbell’s remembered sound. 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 
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Rate of Exchange 


Billy’s cart squeaks as he labors 
Gathering papers from the neighbors, 
Day by day a fresh supply; 

Tirelessly his cart goes by. 

It takes time to accumulate 

Needed funds when one is eight. 


Headlines shriek of war and treason, 
Crimes of hatred and unreason, 

All the sins since Adam’s fall; 

Billy does not mind at all, 

Since this foul welter of events 

Wins from the ragman seven cents. 


—EpNA A. COLLAMORE 


Discussion 


We each took our ideas out 

And arranged them on the table 
So that all could see. 

And mine was but an old 

Ideal rocking neatly in a nutshell, 
And a thought I thought 

Was but a glass marble 

Someone said was a pure pearl of wisdom. 
And there was one woman’s dream 
As complex as little boxes 

Fitting one inside the other 
Smaller and smaller 

To an airtight core. 

And one was so kaleidoscopic 
That every time you looked at it 
You got a different viewpoint. ... 
And so it went 

Until someone slammed his 

Fists upon the table 

And knocked another fellow’s 
Theory to pieces. 

And then we had an argument. 





—Mary Woops JOHNSON 
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Your CuiLp AND Rapio, TV, Comics, AND Movies. By Paul 
Witty and Harry Bricker. A Better Living Booklet. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1952. 40 cents. 


Those who fashion the exciting worlds that spring to 
life in comic books, movies, and radio and television pro- 
grams know well what enchants the child’s imagination. 
And as these Pied Pipers of our time play their beguiling 
tunes to young ears, parents and teachers cast about anx- 
iously for help in safeguarding their children from the 
spell of the enchanters. 

Banish the Pied Pipers? Don’t try, says this pamphlet. 
These entertainers are part of modern life. But what of 
the problems they pose for parents and teachers? What 
effect do gory performances have on children’s mental and 
physical health? Is there a link between comic books and 
delinquency? What is the influence of TV on reading, 
on grades? To answer these and other questions the au- 
thors summarize the results of surveys and studies and also 
suggest various areas which still await painstaking re- 
search. To parents who ask “What shall we do in the 
meantime?” they give practical counsel in readable, con- 
cise language. 

Paul Witty, professor of education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and an expert in the communication arts, is out- 
standingly well qualified to discuss these perplexing prob- 
lems. His able co-author, Harry Bricker, is associated with 
the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service at Emory 
University. 

As an antidote for unwholesome radio, TV, comics, and 
movies this pamphlet deserves the widest possible circula- 
tion. Parents and teachers who feel they are waging a 
blind battle against unheeding Pied Pipers will do well 
to pick up this invitation to reason and follow the blue- 
prints it offers for home, school, and community action. 


WINDOWS FOR THE CROWN PRINCE. By Elizabeth Gray Vin- 
ing. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1952. $4.00. 

In the spring of 1946 Emperor Hirohito asked George 
D. Stoddard, head of the U.S. Education Mission to Japan 
and president of the University of Illinois, to recommend 
an American tutor for his son, the crown prince. The 
request was the emperor’s own idea, and it was the em- 
peror himself who chose from the candidates Elizabeth 
Gray Vining, “a quiet Philadelphia Quaker.” 

Mrs. Vining’s original assignment was to teach English 
to the crown prince for one year. Soon she was giving 
lessons to other children in the royal family and to the 
empress herself. And her stay stretched out to four years, 
for her warmth and charm and sincerity won the royal 
family completely. One memorable evening when she 
played American parlor games with them, even the em- 
peror joined in, losing his reserve in the fun. 

Had Mrs. Vining told only how she taught English, 
only what she saw of children struggling to learn in cold, 
bomb-ruined schools, her book would be an invaluable 
document. But she also set down what she saw of Japan 
outside the classroom: the unemployment, the limping 
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transportation system, the war trials, the tea ceremonie 
the folk festivals, the imperial court, the white winte 
and blossom-hung springs. She has opened windows g 
only for the crown prince but also for the thousands 6 
readers who have made this book a best seller. 


CHILDREN AND Music. By Beatrice Landeck. New York 

William Sloane Associates, 1952. $3.50. 

If the turn of a dial will fill any home with beauti 
music, why should parents and teachers encourage chik 
dren to make music themselves? Simply to add to thei 
enjoyment, to enrich family life and life in general. Thi 
is the plea that Beatrice Landeck, herself a mother and 
teacher, makes for music education. 

Parents will find on these pages sensible advice on such 
questions as when to start formal lessons, how to choo 
an instrument, how to make practicing enjoyable, a 
what to do when discouragement strikes. The appendix 
lists songbooks and records that children will find hard 
to resist. 

This is not a manual on how to groom children for 
professional musicianship. The author had no intentia 
of writing such a book. What she has written is a readabl 
and useful guide to music for happy living through ea¢ 
stage of the child’s growth from infancy to adolescence 


Tue Many Lives or MopeRN Woman. By Sidonie M 
Gruenberg and Hilda Sidney Krech. Garden City: De 
bleday, 1952. $3.00. 

Day in and day out many harassed wives and mothe 
find themselves restless and discouraged by an unceasif 
routine of cooking, washing, cleaning, and taking the ¢ 
dren to the doctor. A few years ago they were youn 
students, and now they wonder what their housework 
nursemaid existence has to do with those spirited days. 

These women love their husbands and children. Th 
are not seeking escape from marriage and motherhoo 
But they do want relief from housework and twenty-four 
hour duty with children. They want a chance for com 
panionship with mature minds. They want to have time 
and energy for working at the interests and skills they 
developed in school and college. 

The solution? This team of noted parent educator and 
her married daughter supplies no single or simple answer. 
They make suggestions, offer do’s and don’ts, and tell 
stories of women who have successfully combined fami 
and outside interests. But they leave it for each wom 
to work out her own plan for achieving inner harmony, 

This book sheds light on the forces at war within mod 
ern woman, forces that make her want to put aside he 
apron and cookbook—at least for a time—in favor of 
desk, a lab table, or an easel. And not only women bu 
men, too, need to understand what these authors am 
saying. Husbands, educators, and employers who pondé 
the stirrings of discontent described here may well suggeé 
solutions far more promising than those glimpsed h 
women seeking to work out the problem alone. 
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